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D.L0th June, 1947, Pee Se ae | . 
R.10th * " 03.40 hrs. ee ee 


MOST INMEDIATE 
No- 1117 Top Secret and Personal. 
Begins. 


I have read the draft. memorandum entitied "The 
Political History of Palestine under British Admini stration" 
brought back by Macgillivray, and offer the foliowing somments, 
in case it is not too late to make substantial alterations, Tf 
assume thet the purposes of the memorandum are firstly to give 
én account of the political difficulties encountered h 
His hiajesty’s Government in the Administration of the Mendste and 
of the efforts which they have made to solve them and neconely 
to give an outline of the social and economic progress of the 
people of Palestine under British Administration in spite of 
these difficulties, I feel that these two purposes are ot 
effectively achieved by (group omitted ?bringing) into political 
history paragraphs dealing with the social and economic progress 
and development of public services. These paregraphba break the 
Sequence and destroy the force of the political narrative and . ee eae: eth ee eek mare ee et 
at the same time, give a very lnadequate picture of the ee, a epee Ses. 
administrative achievements of the Palestine Government. As it se] 
Stands, the draft ends in the air with no conclusion on the 
: Saye 3 ee are lines that, in spite of the political difficulties the last 27 
”. BE SSeS GN ORG od oe years in Palestine have seen social and econaaie development o7 pee eesa( cae ce eee | , ; 

ge RES Eg Re : ae the country unparalleled in beOgressive history. In view of the eee CO en eee ee 
importance of thia memorandum and of the publicity it wild eur . 
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HOO NOT 


receive, I suggest that it should. be recast so ae to deal 
concisely, tut adequately, with the second Purpose in a sep 
section, which should alec include some reference to the 

of our responeibiiziay for the te SeR, Mate “or 


Co 


section is all te be found in the survey. I had hoped that 
this memorandum would be ready for the Committee at the 
veginning of its deliberations, as I consider it only fair to 
the officers of the Government who have to give evidence that 
the Committee should first be made cognisant of our 
aipficultiss in working the Mandate. But since it now cannot) 
be availabie for some time if you sea no objection, I propose 
to furnish the Committee with Scott's. Memorandum on the ‘ 
Administration of Palestine Under the Mandate, in addition to 
supplementary volume of the survey, which I hope will te 
ready next week. 


oe I would find it helpful if you could give me 
some indication #3 to what type of evidence you expect this 
Government. to give, and it hes occurred to me that it would 
(group omitted ?7avoid) possible awkwardness if I were in a 
position to tell the Committee, at the start, on what subjects 
Wwe Were empowered to anawer cuestions, and what not 6.8. 
higher policy of His Majesty's Government such as our future 
intentions regarding this country, it appears thet the 
intention of the Committee is to take further evidence at 
Geneva and presumably it would be possible for a representative 
of His. hiajesty's Government to give evidence on higher policy 
there, if required. Question of military evidence comes in a 
Special category and I would bea glad of guidances as to whether 
strength of forces ia to be disclosed, if asked for, and what 
attitude to take regarding other mililtery ouestions which wowld 
not normally be disclosed to foreign vowers, 


26 With reference to your telegram No. 1195, 1 
do not Wish to raise any objection to a procedure whereby the 
Cammittse will seek the comments of the Jewish Agency and the - 
Arab Higher Committee on any written evidence submitted by 
this Government tut I shail insist that any oral evidence given 
by Government officers is given in camera. Macgillivray 
inforned me that he undersicod from Sir Alexander Cadogan that 
he thought that the assembly would bs unlikely to deal with 
the Palestine queation befcrs November and aven thet it might 
not be cossible to geal wita ALS ay tae Sevtember 
in which. & 8000 31 Héeasion mighs eo cexlec 
February Bf naan hapdiy teli you that 
disturbed by tiese toseihilitie 


on a 
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INWARD TELEGRAM 
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moment. It is now clear that U.N.0. resolution calling for 
cessation of violence has had practically no effect on the 
dissidents here who will react es before to deportations and 
death sentences. Therefore, there appears little chance of 
getting this country back to more normal conditions except as 
result of a U.N.O. decision and it is unnecessary for me i 
repeat agein to you the essential need that the present, 
critical situation here should be terminated at the carliest 
possible moment. Delay can only mean further deterioration. 


Endso 
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MeSo 25 

secretary of State 
Sir T. Lloyd 

Mr. I. Thomag 

Mr. Martin 

Sir D. Harris 

Mr. Trafford Smith 
Mr. Mathieson 

M?.o Higham 

Mr. Bennett 

Mz. HLastwood 

Mr. Bige 

Miss Boye 

Wm Poynton 


‘Foreign Office Mre C.W. Baxter, 
" . Mr, IeP,. Garran, 
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Sent 12th June, 1947. 15.00 hrs. 
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IMMEDI AT 
TOP SECRET AND PERSONAL, 12th June, 


Paragraph 1 of your telegram Ne. Lli?. 


OT en eth See 
: ero wel age 


I entirely agree that your criticisms of the draft 
memorandum are justified if the memorandum is re beer as 
presenting a full picture of the British adler. ¢ 
Palestine. But this is not its purpose. I+ 
brief factual history of events Gesivned ta s | 
outline framework into which matters elicited “nove 
detailed svidencs can conveniently be fitted, Social end 
economic progress is consequently dealt with in the 
memorandum cooly in so far as is necessary io provide a 
reasonable background toa the political history. 
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Zo You will see rrom my telegram No. 1194 that the 
Committes propose to invite the Palestine Administration 
to present evidence on the constitution and functioning of 
the Government of Palestine and thereafter seek the comments 
of both Jews and Arabs on this evidence. The present 
memorandum may serve this purpose. possibly with some slisht 
modification which I am content to leave to you. it would, 
however, have to be submitted with the clear understand ng 
on our part that it would be subdjected to Jawish and Arab 
comments snd this fact reinforces my view that the 
memorandum should be as factual and objective as possible 
“and that it should not be capable of being construed as in 
the nature of a defence of Government action based on 
Government’*s administrative achievements. The full story 
of these achievements will, I consider, betier be developed 
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Do A Getailed account of the progress made will be 
available to the Committse in print in the Survey of 
Palestine and I agree that you should provide them also 
with Scott's memorandum. But I suggest that the latter should 
be offered tc the Committee as a document prepared by the 
Palestine Government and provided that they are willing to 
accept it as a confidential document not toa be made teed to 
the Arab and Jewish liaison officers. Poreign Office point out 
that there are one or two passages reflecting on the heen 
character. which it would be embarrassing to see published in a 
document issued by the Palestine Government. They therefore 
Sug¢est that such oaassages should bs toned ue so that i: 
event of ieakage, they would not be gpen to objection by 
governments of iadependent Arab States. 
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4. Reference your paragraph 2, Palestine Government 
representatives should confins themselves to giving an 
account of whet hae been 2on¢ dn the territory during the 
course of British edministration, when they wiil doubtie 
have opportunity to stress the social and ecoucmic 
achieved. This would not, of cours, sxeluce is 
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of past policy Guei ng the period of the Mandat 
that if the CGommittbse oes ra evidencs peer ohne 
policy of His Majesty's ee in relation to tne 

of the country toils ae left to be given oy & Fegres 
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ore Reference your paragragh 3, I of course anti Ly agree 
reyarding sxtrema importanes cf an rly dwcisicn, Pte. 
report of the fact-rinding cownm.ttee is ready in t 
the definite Llntention that 1% should be taken 
sessica of the General neeets ty and Bis Majes 
will certainly prees for such setion., The t 
Step that can bs taken at this. Btage to tals 
impress upen the Chairmac of the Comnittes 8 ne: 
expedition and for the preseatatizan of the | : 
by tne due date. No ong i6 in a better : B yourself 
to make clear to him the Laevitabile consequence ’ Palesting © 
of any postponement of a settlement. 
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6. Comments on detailed points:in the draft 
memorandum additional to those already indicated to 
MacGillivray will follow shortly. | 
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; M. Ss. 25 
Secretary of State 
Sir T. Lioyd 
. Mr. Ivor Thomas 
Mr. martin. | 
Sir Do. Harris : 
Mr. Trafford Smith 
Mr. Mathieson 
Mr. Higham 
Mr. Bennett 
Mr. Hastwood 
MY. Bigg 
Mr. Poyaton 
Miss Boyd | | 
Foreign Office Mro O.W. Baxter. 
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TO PALESTINE (Gen, Sir A. Cunningham) 


FROM S. OF S.. COLONIES. 
Sent 13th June, 1947. 17.30 hrs, 


IMMEDIATE 
No, 1246 Secret. 


Memorandum for United Nations Comnittee, 
Following amendments are suggested additional 
to those already indicated to MacGillivray. 


Paragraph 113 line 10 for "drafted" substitute 
"under consideration", 


e 


Paragraph 117 lines 7 and 8 read “approximately 
100 alletted to. meet statutory obligations, while the 
balance is divided equally between relatives of Palestinian 


residents etc," 


aouaral ¥ 


| Paragraph 119 insert at beginning of paragraph 
"During the early months of 1945 security conditions 
generally were better than for some time past. A declaration 
in May by Irgun Zvei Leumi, that V-Day for the world would 
be D-Day for them was however the prelude to a series cf 
outrages of increasing scope and intensity, culminating 
in a country-wide attack on conmunications on the 16th June, 
1946, Damage caused by terrorist action on the 10th, 16th 
and i7th June was estimated at £300,000. Orders were ‘then 
given to implement plans directed against the whole net-work 
of illegal armed organisations, Action included the 
arrest of a number of Jewish leaders, some of them members 
of the Executive of the Jewish Agency, who were kmown to 
have been personally implicated in the organisation of 
acts of violence in Palestine. (Add footnote referring 


to Command 6873)." 


Paragraph 120 might begin with the second sentence . 
of paragraph 119 in draft, amended to read-"on the 22nd.July 
the campaign conducted by the terrorist organisations : 
reached a new clinax etc." First sentence of paragraph 120 
in draft could then run on, beginning "later terrorist | 
activities have included the kidnapping etc," 

Paregrarhn 12/4, line @ for “whe receive a 
eufficient minimum of education" substitute "“attendiz 


schocl", 
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Paragraph 426 line 2? for "praceed in Palestine > 
along the lines indiceted”" substitute “give full effect 
to the policy set cus" 


Paragraph 140 and 153 for “Arab Higher Committe:" 
substitute “Arab Higher Executive", 


Paragrnph 74.1 line 4% for “were represented" 
aceepted the iuvitations", 


Ee! 
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tele, 
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@ ics and statements of fact 
cularly those in paragraph 112 to 125 
echecking and above suggestions 
do not cover any small improvements of | 
punctuation which may be found desirable, 


3. Assume MacGillivray has copy of 
Beeley’s note with insertion for paragraph 96 
and re-draft of last sentence of paragraph 101, 


4, Subject to above amendments, to Foreign 


Office views which are being obtained and to 

the result of examination. and checking in _ 
Palestine, the draft is regarded as suitable for 
its purpose. It was arranged with MacGillivray 
that it would be printed in Palestine, It 
would be convenient te have copies of the 

preef as soon as available, 


Copy sent to:- 


Foreign Office Mr. C.W. Baxter, 


aDuaLa fay 
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Bo. 151i? Secret. 


Following errata 
In paragraph 125 line 5 1 
for £14,658,000 substitute £8 
substitution of "strong" for 


a 
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Distributed to;— 
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My telegram No,.1246 paragraph 4, 


have no doubt been ds 
should be 1940, 
9 718,000, — 
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fO PALESTINE (General Sir A, Cunningham) 


FROM S. OF 8S. COLONIES. 
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Sent 2Oth June, 1947. 22.15 hrs. 


Subject therefore 
consideration 


tected. 
in Line 9 


Suggest also 
strongest” in paragraph 127. — 


Me, C.W,. Baxter, 
Mr. H. Beel ey. 
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PROM PALESTINE (Gen. Sir A. oaeliseaisay’” 
TO. &, oF Ss COLONTES . 


D. 23rd June, 1947, 
R. 23rd * ” 23.15 bre. 


peeonrane nS 
6. Secret, 


Yow telegrams Nos, 1246 and 1317. 


I suggest the following amendments to draft 
paragraphs 112 to 12h inclusive of His Majesty's Goverment 's 
=e pag for the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine, 


Paragraph 113. 


(a) Add the following at the end of the second 
sentence 
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” Sexcept , where certain specified conditiona 
obtain, witn permission of the High Commissioner", 


é 


(bo) Reword the last sentence to read “these 
Regulations gave effect to the Land Clause of the 1939 
White Paper", Regulations ufder consideration tc repisce 
defective protection of cultivators’ legislation were not 
altogether similar in 2 intention and scope, 


N00 HOT 


Paragraph 11h. 
(a) Reword third and fourth lines as fcllovs:~ 


"The 75,000 certificates had not all been 
wtil ieed: this was due to difficulties in the way of 
escape from Hitler's Europe", The objection is to the 
words "it was found", 


/{0) 


Le . 


(b) in seventh and eleventh insert the word "Jewish" 
before "immigration". 


Paragraph 115, 


; Add at the end “against overall white Paper qotas 
ify Sor 15 O00" bed diy ras oe ee? i ete Pac 4 bts epgte at A » 


f 
Paragraph 116. 


) 


a Line 1 for "3ist Jamary" read “Oth January". 


Ca Line 2 for "the quotas" substitute “the interim 
quota”, , 


Paragraph 117, 


Last three lines to read "approximately 100 allotted 
to meet statutory obligations and to cover illegal immigrants 
~ in Palestine not previously debited to quotas, while bdlance 
is divided equally between relatives of Palestinian residents 
and etc.,". | | | 


Paragraph 118, 


we | Substitute the following for the las: ‘semense 
“tne outrages perpetrated by the Stern group and Irgon Zvaiz 
Leumi were condemned by official spokesman of the Jewish 
community" . . 
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Paragraph 119, 


va (a) Second sentence begins "g® declaration <= -- 
" ‘by Irgun Zvai.Leumi to the effect that V-Day or 


@eeevuvece @ ° 


fe (b) Add at the end of the second sentence "in which 
~~ Hagana played a principal part", 


Paragraph 120, 


iz 
# 


4 Substitute the following: 


__ "On 22nd July, the campgign conducted by the 
terrorist organisations reached & new climax with an 
explosion which wrecked a wing of the King David Hotel in 


/Jerugalem 


verusalem, containing offices of the Goverment Secretariat 
as well as part of the Military Headgqurrters, and kilied 

86 public servants, Arabs, Jewish and British, as well as 

5 members of the public, Later terrorists activities have 
included the kidnapping of a British Judge and of British 
Officers, sabotage of the railway system and of oil 
installations at Haifa, and the blowing up of a British 
Officers’ Club in Jerusalem with considerable loss of life. 
In order that protection of the country might proceed 
unhampered by terrorist reprisals against the British 
Community, as threatened, non-essential British civilians 
and military families were evacuated from Palestine and the 


remaining members of British Community were tae <- 
in 


Jerusnlem predominantly inhabited by Jews, 


Paragraph 121, 


Substitute as follows:- 


"Phe war gave rise to inflationary conditions in 
Palestine. The volume of currency in circulation ftucreased 
from £(P)5,509,13 at the end of 1938 to £(P)48,438,141 at 
the end of 1945, Public reveme for the year 19)6-1;7 reached 
the figure of £{P)25,429,000, Imports and exports in 1946 
totalled £(P) 70,431,829 and £(P)2) 484 87 2erespectively”. 


Paragraph 123, 
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(a) First sentence to read "The total settled 
pepulation of Palestine is now approximately 1,507,900), the 
Jews being estimated at 625,000", 


(>) Insert in brackets after "1937 to 1946" in line 5 
the words "Ancluding illegal immigrants debited to  susctas", 


{ce} Add at the foot of figures “Total for the 16 years’ 
period -- 103,680", 


pint 4 
, 


Paragraph 12h, * 


ae. 2 Line 25 to read "citrus growing ares in Arab hands 
Fue vey I pas been maintained at rather more than 50 per cent". 
| /Gompsre 


‘Compare with last sentence of paragraph 23, 
Comments on other paragraphs follar. 


“corrections veseived 2h4/ 6 . 
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INDEXED 
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Gypher (0.f.P..) 

Pas | ee LSU 1947 
FROM PALESTT NS (Gen. Sir A. Cunningham} 
70 5. OF S. COLONIES. 


- ot PUNE » q 19! abs Z " 
. 2h ih " 252.05 meg. 


ALS SOS es ae 


LMP PORTANT 
No, 1242 Secret 


My telegram Bo.t1%3. 


dg ing ave Oaether comments o2 H.E. 
Government's Benerandgiato 


t al cee es ageaph 26, 
y 


Samu *) Tm the penultimate line, add the worde 
PAT private ente: eprige” exter Plactas.on , 
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Paragraph 28, 


Guilt the last s4eneéeé, Binee it if incecsistent 


With yaragravh 3, 


: . } {? 
; wi 
PAPAGUE BY 
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NOG NOT 


Beat Line ta rvesd “that of Arar population 
ALOwWRI.ae Whitnk 146 was ta grog”, 
Savpeageaok SE, 


Substitute “audi ene Kor “thase veces 
et tne end of the perngiath, the Latter verds peing 
ALLE UGG 


f PAR ELLER ES} 23 


Paragraph 31, 


wa in line 2, substitute "650,000 dunams" for 
"500,000 dunams", | 


Paragraph 56, 
5 Ouls from " writing seven years later" to the 
end of the paragraph. This quotation from the Royal 
' ,Commaission's Report dees not appear to be ln point here. 
Paragraph 60, 
os Line 6, substitute “ more than equalled" for 
“ “elizost equalled" and in line ¢ for " eleven per eent* 
Bead © thirteen per cent?, 
Paragraph 63. 
w 
i _ Ling 6, for * 4936" read * 19357, 
Paregrvaph 65. — 


/ Lest half of the second line to read © already 
a theré were signs: of enral Ones tion? . 


Peragrepn 66, 
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Paragraph 7116. With rweference te the figure of 
13,989 illegal Jewish immigrants, insert the following 
Footnote: en ' 


"This Cigurs includes 1,07h lissigrants fron 
Bureps whe arpiged on board FEDE and FENICH in May, 7 C6, 
and received cervifiestes on arrival, in addition te 2.250 
aes (ae: pote ee Mn Cyprut and Ggubsequonativy admitted to 


adi 
7] tlne On tenciPicatea eavalugek quota”. 


Paragcape 125, 


{n} Revowd lines 441 and 12 as follows: 


“Fhe ceononle future of Palestine, while not 
GY Pei oe ely, dapiiesenk’ on scononic relations 
ABEND Bush to fame extent be int ineaced by 


de rey Lae Y h nd) we Shr medipadlre..cevcaovnetta 


« PUN off “ ‘aed i. "Ie 9: 
Nah etatate the SohlLowing for the lagi tye 


amy wos ated LOST Ty ee 


AUG GAAS 
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ay mB Ov G ine is PA 4m preyicus searu, while 
Seubne Bron As rat rountrles imaeaged 10% 
| ws ones 3 kn 1925, HOmEv|Er y Bae 
Siegen laily espandes, sings tot, 
ma 4aly » OWAue Lapesivy te recovery 
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E ; "it le algo gratifying tht revert envi 

- carrying out of jarge seale economic development projects 1x 
sched which would fecilitate further immigration and io 

: of benef t2 the entire pepulation'. Without this the _ 
Quosaticn miant be xegarded as unfaix, _ 
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FROM PALESTIEE (Gan. Sir A.Cunningham) ~~ 
TOS. OF 8., COLONIES, —— 


D. 26th June, 1947. 
R. 26th =" t 22030 ADB. 
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Cypher (0.T.P. ) 
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LHPORTANT 
No. L228 Secret. 


My telegram No.1212. 
E.M. Goveramernt's Memorandun. 


it ia desirable that the flgures given in peragraphe 
28, 67 and 12h cf Arab childran attending school (which 16 ia 
already apparent is a subject to which conaiderable attention 
wili be paid by a number of wembers of the Committea} should be 
cited in such a way that davelopment over the whole period covered 
by the Memorandam can be readily compared. The percentages given 
on page 639 and again on page 716 of the Survey are of Arab 
children betwaen the ages of 5 and 10 who received soms perisd of 
slementary education. It ia, I consider, preferable throughout 
the Memorandum to give, in respect of the whole Arab population 
(both Moslem and Christian), the percentage of children in the 
gachool age population 5 to 14 who attend school. These are 
percentages which have been cited in the revised Scott Memoran@m 
and, to aveid confusing the Committee, it is prererabls thet 
there should be uniformity in the two memoranda. 


WOGWOT °391440 O4093H J2178Nd 3HL 40 LHDIYAGOD 


2o I propese therefore, enendment of the Memorandum az 
follows := | 


Paragraph 28, substitute the foLlowing:~ 


"puring the firat acheol ysa> (1980-21) following 
establishment of Civil Administration, there were 171 Public 
Arab Schools 11,000 pupile, represventing 7% of the Aran 
children of echecl age (i.e. o@ 5 to 14 years), In two years. 
thease figures were raised to 311 Schools and 20,000 pupils end 
the percentage rose to 12, although the majority of pupils 
did not remain at achool for the full lo year period". 

/Paranraph 67 


Paragraph 67 substitute as Pollowa for the last sentence>--: 


"In the sehooi ye ar 19356=37 ther , 
z @ Were 55,6000 Aral IE 
as te oc Schooll The fisaeea orecees 
jaelusive, * | $ Arab boys and girle aged 5 to Uh years 


"APPAR M $ oF LEO ne 
Paragraph 12k substitute the following for the Pour th sontence 


Fi pe} ‘ 4 ane 
vested Gee of the Government Educational servicas WS 
te gett girla attending school. Theses formed 57% and 27 
peensctively of the Arab boys end gixvls in she ese groups Bo 
i Fears, (For comparative Figuras af eantdae ee SPURS DF 

te : ae Tod CaaS brand dh 3 US PLGRPRAG a CF E73 FE ape Dew 1 ods 8e9a 
paragraphs 23 and 67) .° ee 
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20 PALESTINE (General. s4z A, Cunningham } 
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PROMS. OF 8, GOLONTES. - 


Sent ist July, 1947, 07,45 prs. 


LUMED TATA In 
. Fr a — [8 yp, 
No. 1423 Secret, : aa 


Your telegram No, 12k2, 


~lauaLafay 


My isnediately following welegran contaiue my 
comments on the amendments Sugeested by you. Apart from 
7OMMen TS made there we agree to Your amendments, and where cur 
somments show & differance of UPinion We leave 1% to rou to 
make a fimel deotsion. You Will mo deubt aow precesé to 
print the entire document, 
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ee i have been cOnsideringe thy AYraNKOMents Necessary 

to give publicity to thig document at the time of its : 
presentation to the Committee. Owing to the greak interest 
Which Will be ghown bo th here and in the United Suatas, it will 
be necessary for we to have copies of tha documenste avaliable 
before it is hended to the commibtee, FY showtd be Kratera) , 
therefore, if you would arrange for 200 Gopies of the 
memorandum, when vrinted, to be sent to ma by faet ale maii PAYG « 
at the same tine, dgapatebh 100 copies to Fir Majesty’ a 

Ambas sa doy , ‘iehinghon, LO scopes to Mew Yorc COR 

Sip A. Cadogan and § GOpLG ech LO His Mayas ty’ PEEVeten tata wes 
ai Middle Bast poate. { shell SOON arrange fox coniee ta be 
placed in the ilbmeeeias oF bo ed. Tounen of Parliament og Chis 

date of subndesion and toy Preset and Bo Mo. to ‘be aude b ly 


briefed, i Ba asking Gaebben-Glare to ‘tet me ING By voleeram 
So ,, 


a 
When docunerts reach Bim, Gnd TL shell then be able te oa 
& date fox submission to bhe Caan tte on Tera aienm, YT aan 


. ae + ee Sar Saree . ale wv. ene. wet a Pita ae re yn 
Rerangs Cor Poreign office +e meleree ne GO WE SEAS RE OR 
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New York and Middle East Posts date of publication decided. 
You will no doubt arrange, your Public Information 
Office, by agreement with the Committee, to give suitable 


- local publioi ty to the document. 


’ 


3. . Please advise me immediately if you consider 
that the procedure outlined above is un unlikely to permis 
ssion of the document befors 20th . 9 On Which date 
I understand Commi ¢tee intend:-to leave Palestine. I have 
assumed that there will be ne disadvantage in the document 
being subuitted to them at a late stage in their stay in: 
Palestine but I shovld welcome your advice on this point, 


Copies sent ta:=- 


Foreion Office 


me omeyen am 
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PALESTINE (General Sir A. Cunninghan Bee en ee ne 


FROM S. OF S.., COLONIES 8 . a 
Sent ist July, 1947. 08,00 hra. : , | a 
z 8 a 
No.1424 Secret c 3 | : | 
My immediately preceding telegram. 2 4 | BI 
FolloWing are our comments. 2 | | me 
(A). Your telegram No. 1198. e et 
Paragraph 113, ‘The amendment (b) would omit an ° | ns 
important point. We suggest the passage should run as follows:-= m a 
"These regulations, gaye effect to the land clauses of the 1959 2 oo 7 
White Paper. It is to be noted, however, that similar o 
regulations had been drafted before that statement of policy was 7 oo 
prepared, with the object of replacing earlier and defective ° | 
legislation for the protection of cultivators. ; : a 


WOO NOT 


Pareper Le We should prefer to word thia: 3 re ER ek E oe os 
equivalent number | Pr ded far i ee igi REPRE OS Bb tena a _ 
the White Paper, Pree « oer aa ne Os ree | Bg 


. 
. 


"In the same Tebo Ton", and phrase. 431 bracket GS pegins ww 8 ee a aan Lee rene gh 
religious quarters” these are presumably errors in tran 


LP Sere eph h125, If the total ia added here Pay, Ps bot Ghat Oe ee sekae 
also Be naied FSP Y Bake Of uniformity in paragraphs 30 ond BO, LSS ! Sacgt OEE UE as fee _ 


4 


a eee ee 


Ie OD 


7 | As amended, thie is not 
accurate (see Survey, page 536). We suggest: “Area in 
Arak hands, after falling below 50% in the early thirties, 
has again risen above that proportion’, | | 


Your telegram No, 1212. 


é 


) The figure of 4 = 5 million secns 
to include Government 8&8 well as private planting — : 
(gee “Report of High Conmisaioner on Administration of 
Palestine, 1920-1925", page 17). 


.(C)- Your telegram Neo 1228. agree tc 


amendments on Arab. educatione 


Copies sent to:~ 


Mr. H. Beeley- 


Poreign Office 
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Foreign Crfrice, i:eijel. 


gnd July, 1947. 


Dear Chancery , 


In addition to the evidence which is 
being submitted by the Palestine Government to the 
united Nationg Committee now in }alestine, ilis Majesty's} 
Government intend to present them with a memorandum 
summarising the political history of Palestine under 
the Mandate. Thig memorandum relies largely on 
quotations from official documents, and ains at 
making clear the difficulties inherent in the 
Mandate with which the Mandatory Power has been 
faced durinz the past co years. 


Ze The memorandum is being printed in 
Jerusslem, and will probably be presented to the 
Committee before they leave Palestine. ‘whe Colonial 
Gffiee have asked the liigh Commissioner to send you 
1lu0U copies by s4irinail as soon as they are available. 
te has also been asked to gend 10 copies to the 

Ueke Delegation, New York. 
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be 7@ ure making arrangements to 
synchronize our publicity here with the submission 
of the memorandum to the Comittee in Jerusalem. 

It will not actually be presented, therefore, until 
copies have been received in London. Wwe wish also 
to include you and the Deleg:tion in New York in 
these arrangements, and the submission of the 


memorandum will, if possible, be held up by Jerusalem 
until/ 


The Chancery, 
British caubasay , 
Washington. 


J RECEIVED IN C.B. 


25UL 1947 


OR 
SENT TO Dep,. 


until they learn that you have also received 
your copies. Flease therefore let us know by 
immediate telegram, repeated to Jerusalem, as 
soon as your copies arrive. You will then be 
informed of the date and time at which the 
memorandum will be handed to the Committee, 


4. we are sending a copy of this letter to the 
UeKk. Delegation, New York. 


yours ever, 


KASTERN DEPARTIAIENT 
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PROM PALESTINE (Gen. Sir A. Cunningham) 


TO 8. OF S.. COLONIES. 


D. 4th guly, 1947. 
R. kth "22.50 bra, 


JMMED LA Te 
No.1272 Secret. 
Your telegram No.lk23. 


Text of Memorandum, ag in proet eneclosed 
with MacGillivray's letter to Mertin of lat July, 
but amended as proposed in your telegram Now lek, 
will be printed off on 8th July. Please telegraph 
befors that date if any oorrections to quotations 
referred to in paragraph 7 of that letter ov other 
alterations ara requirad., Copies will be despatched 
loth July by fast air mail as Getailad in paragraph 
2 of your telegram Thies showgid give sufficient tine 
for the procedure you propose. 
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WOO NOT 


I see no disadvantage in the submiseion of 
document(s) to the Committee at late stage of their 


investigations in Palestings emt 
Opies 6éRiL ~~ 


Foreign Office ~ Mr. SN. Reaiey. 


Se 
ath 
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TO PALESTINE (General Sir A. Cunningham 


’ 


FROM S. OF S.». COLONIES, 
‘Sent Sth July, 1947. 22.00 hrs. 


IMMEDIATE 


- 


No.1484 Secret. 


, 


Following for MacGillivray from Martin. Begins. 


Your letter of lst July regarding H.M.G.‘'s° 
memorandum received this morning 8th July. Presumably 
memorandum has been printed today as forecast in High 
Commissioner's telegram No.1272. Quotations referred 
to in paragraph 7 of your letter are now being checked 
and I Will telegraph tomorrow if amendments slip is 
required. We have no other alterations to suggest. 
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2 We 4gree that memorandum should be submitted 
- under draft letter enclosed with your letter of lst July. 
Machinery for distribution suggested in your letter is 
approved subject to modification in accordance with 
instructions in S. of 53's telegram No.1423. Agree 
that Colonial Governors would probably welcome a copy. 
Se We Will make similar arrangements here for — 
confidential briefing of selected correspondents on day 
of formal presentation to Committee. We agree that 
translation is unnecessary unless local demand makes it - 
desirable, Ends, | 


WOO NO? 


Distributed to:-= 
Foreign Office | Beel ey. 
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tO. PALESTINE (Gen. Sir A. Cunningham) 
FROM S. OF Ss » COLONIES, 


‘Sent 9th July, 1947. 17.00 hrs, 


my 


“OST IMMEDIATE 
Os § 


1,88 CCPrete 


. My telegram No, 1 Follow S113 
from Martin, Begins. sia ing for MacGilliv 


Quotations have now been checked and are found 
accurate, Apart from obvious inter! > : 
noticed the following: sa a neat ner 


{a) paragraph 24 penultimate line "these" shouid 
be “three”, 


(>) paragraph 85: quotation is broken by phrase 
in large type which is, in Lact, part of 
quotation, | 


(¢) paragraph 147: 0,E,D. prefers letter "s" in 
"superseding". 
Ends. 
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AWARD TSLEGRAM 


AES COPe {émemimont at @ previcusiy shown as Code) 
® cypher (0.7.P.) 7 


SOM PALESUING (Gen. Gir 2.Ccnnningham) 


oO 8. OF 9... COLONIES. 
G. L566 faly. Lg?. 
rR. LStH u a 


Le 
Whe bac od og 


1 ORAS IP SOMASOTA. CARED, RES 


Inarend as 


Na,d2si Seorat. 
Youe telegram Wo. 42%, 


Copsae of FM. Goverument's mearoersndan were 
SENS bo vou, Washinghen. New York end wigdie East Borahen 
Offite poste by aly under sevingrams on loth July. Yoo #103 
ae deapt neré recelwed yous copies Sy now, Wah eopiem aay 
aot Pesach Amsrica before the end of this geek, r¢,i8- 
newsyer. desirable in my view that the agmorandum showlé 
bs preasnted vo Ghe Committees befure they Leave Peles Stun 
Oh OtR Gidy. I Buggest, therefore, that the date of 
publication be xized now without welling for netification 
of arrival ef copies iu gashingteon, i{ propose thats the 
documont be presaguted te the Sommittes on Thursday 
L7th Jaly a5 20.60 noure G.M.T. smd copies hander to 
Prese representatives at the game ido with releaas atop 
untin @ = 3/00} sourea GN... Peiday 1bth suly. 
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Copies sent to:< 
Foreign Office —- Me. H. Reaksy, 
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OUT FILE. 


Cypher/OTP. DEPARTMENTAL NO, 1. 


FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO WASHINGTON, 


No. 7156. 
D. 10.10 a.m. 17th July 1947. 
16th July 1947. | 


Repeated to: U.K. Delegation, New York, No,.2160. 


WeWeWeWsW 
IMPORTANT, 


Eastern Department's letter to you of 2nd July 
on evidence to be presented by His Majesty's Government 
to United Nations Committee on Palestine. 


The memorandum will be given to the Committee 
on the 17th July, and will be distributed to the | 
ress at the same time with a release stop until 
7,00 G.M.T, on the 18th, Parallel arrangements are 
being made here, 


2, Copies were sent to you and to Sir A. Cadogan 
by air from Jerusalem on the 10th July. I hope these 
will arrive in time, The necessity o fixing sO 
early a date arises from the Committee's decision 
to leave Palestine on the 20th. 


[Copy sent to Middle East Secretariat. ] 
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PALESTINE. 


Fa : ices / ee : ey ae , . 
| Milacw 0M AK ELS 1, clr MMeutoll 
Regiaty 4 _ y 7 oo —_ ff ieee : 
Number Ei od ae, 47% AC a | J tleyf (f o f/f / le d / j 7 VL, Sy, 
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FROM va Pie lt rs fp wee: ; 
C06 Aouad) PU AP, PO LO 606, of 
No. ee We . SA ft Sf "we f Pd fe a ee ze : fi f eo f uy . ye fii e. 
Dated ie yin me : ; as a K : / / f ; | of , 
Recsived os sya [isa PS. «eae 
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a! ra Ge fecha c ; a va 
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Pn UE ORI - 


(Alinutes.) 


Last Paper. 


4207 


References. 


Dn aye Sawing gram TS U.K, Dikeg dain 
Nu Vink. : 


_ 
18 /t | 
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Downing Street, 
S.W.1. 


19th June, 1947. 


You will remember that in his telegram No.1117 of 
10th June, the High Commissioner for Palestine mentioned 
MacGillivray's report that Cadogan had suggested thet 
the United Nations Assembly might be unlikely to deal 
with the Palestine question before November and even 
that it might not be possible to deal with it at all at 
the September session, in which case a special session 

might be called in January or February, 1948, 
Sir Alan Cunningham indicated how gravely disturbed he 


was by these possibilities and urged that everything should 


be done to bring forward the question at the earliest 
possible moment, since delay could only mean further 
deterioration in the critical situation existing in 


Palestine. 


In replying (in his top secret and personal telegram 
of 12th June) my Secretary of State said that, of course, 
he entirely agreed regarding the extreme importance of an 
early decision and said that, if the report of the 
Fact-Finding Committee were ready in time, it was the 
definite intention that it should be taken at the 
September session and H.M.G. would certainly press for 
such action. Mr. Creech Jones added that the most 
effective single step that could be taken at this stage 
to that end would be for the High Commissioner himself 
to impress upon the Chairman of the Committee the need 
for expedition and for the presentation of the Committee's 


report by the due date. 
If you see no objection we think it might be as well 


if you could warn Cadogan of the very strong feeling in 
/Palestine 


C. W. BAXPER, ESQ., C.M.G., M.C. 
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Palestine on this point. I need not say how 
anxious my Secretary of State is too that the 
present almost intolerable situation in Palestine 
should be brought to an end with the least 
possible delay. There are limits to what can be 
asked of the forbearance of the troops and of 

the civilian administration, of whose extremely 
uncomfortable living conditions (confined to 
defended areas and with their families evacuated) 
you are well aware. 


I understand that Martin has already discussed 
the matter with Beeley, who expressed the view 
that there was no reason to suppose that the 
Committee's report would not be available by the 
ist September, 
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; esumably your views Were based on uncer 
tainty wien Comittee would be ready with its report, 
and the Colonial secretary has asked the ne 
Sommissioner to impress upon the Chairman of the 
Committee the need for expedition in its work, I hope 
that you will ake clear to all conoerned as occasion 


arises une corres onding necessity for expediting 


consideration of the UJonmittee's report when received. 


WOO NOT 
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Mr. Baxter [- 


Attached are the first fow sections of 
the draft political history Of Palestine. I am 
afraid that, owing to the early date at which 
the Special Assembly was convened, I nave not 
had as much time as I had expected and will have 
to finish the writing on my return. I have 
another two sections almost complete, and will 
try to send them to you by bag. They will carry 
the narrative down to the outbreak of the Arab 
Rebellion in 1936. The succeeding sections 
should, I think, deal with: 


Outline of events during the Arab Rebellion, 
1936. 
Analysis of the Peel and Woodhedl Reports. 
Analysis of the White Paper of 1939. 
Palestine during and since the war. 
Arglo-American Committee of Enquiry and the 
BrookeGrad conversations. ? 
‘he London Conference, 1946-7, and the 
decision to refer to the United Nations. 


Hijet, | 
Shi apeeT, 197. 
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NOO NO 


The Political History of Falestine under 


ED re 


winistration. 
Bstablishuent of British Adniinistration. 


1. ‘The territory now known as Palestine formed part 
of the Ottoman Zmpire until it was occupied, in 1917-136, 
by British forces under the coinnand of General Allenby. 
A military administration, under the title of Occupied 
"nemy Territory Administration, was established with head- 
quarters in Jerusaiem at the end of i917. 

2. It was decided at the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 that the mandates system, outlined in Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, should be applied to the 
non-Turikish portions of the Cttoman 3mpire. The inandate 
for Palestine was assigned to the United Kingdom by the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers at San Reino on the 


25th April, 1920. Shortly afterwards, on the lst July, 1920, 
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the military régime was replaced by a civil administration 


under a Iligh Commissioner. The northern frontier of 


WOO NOT 


Palestine was determined in accordance with an Anglo-French 
Convention of the 25rd Deceniber, 1920, and its eastern 
frontier by virtue of the recognition in 1923 of the existence 
of an indevendent Government in Trans jordan. 
The iandate 
3. The teriss of the draft mandate for Palestine were 
approved by the Council of the League of Nations on the 
2hth July 1922. At that time peace had not been concluded 
neo 
between the Allied Powers and Turkey. It was/until the 
29th September, 1925, after the Treaty of Lausanne had 
entered into force, that the Council of the League was able 


formally to give effect to the Palestine mandate. 


4. The principal obligations of the mandatory Power 

are defined in Article 2 of the Mandate, which reads as 
follows: 

‘The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the 
country under such political, administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the 
development of self-governing institutions, and also for 
safeguarding the civil and religious rights of all the 
iananieante of Palestine, irrespective of race and 
religion." 

This Article appears to give equal weight to three obligations: 
(i) the creation of conditions which would secure the 
establishment of the Jewish national home; (ii) the creation 


of conditions which would secure the development of self- 


governing institutions; and (iii) the safeguarding of the 


civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants. 
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the Jewish national hone, 


5. Article 2, in speaking or 


refers back to the preamble, where the terms of the Balfour 


NOO HOT 


Declaration of 1917 are recited as follows: 
thepeas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed 
that the Mandatory should be responsible for putting into 
effect the declaration originally made on Wove:iber 2nd, 1917, 
by the Government of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by 
the said Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, it being clearly 
understood that nothing should be done which might 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country." 


6. The oreaisble continues immediately with a statement 


whieh is not to be found in the Balfour Declaration: 


/ ‘Ihereas 


'vhereas recognition has thereby been given to the 
historical connexion of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and to the grounds for reconstituting their national home 
in that country." 
7. Article 6 of the Mandate defines more precisely 
certain of the HMandatory's obligations arising from the 
intention of establishing a Jewish national home in Palestine. 
At the satis time this Article repeats in broader terms the 
condition that the interests of the non-Jewish population 
should also be considered. article 6 reads as follows: 
tmhe Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that 
the rights and position of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish imnigration 
under suitable conditions and shall encourage, in cooperation 
with the Jewish agency referred to in Article 4, close 
settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes." 
Attitude of Arabs and Jews. 
8. hen the first census was taken in 1922, Palestine 
had a population of 752,000. The Jewish conmunity, already 
growing as a result of imuigration, then numbered 84,000. 
The census, which was taken on a religious basis, consequently 
did not provide an exact enumeration of the Arab population as 
such. It is clear however that it amounted to about 650,000. 
9. It was already apparent, when the mandate entered 
into force, that the interests of the Arab lajority and those 
of the Jewish minority would be difficult to reconcile. The 
first formal enquiry into the political attitudes and 
aspirations of the local population was undertaken in 1919 


by the American King-Crane Comaission, sent by President VJilson 


to study conditions in the Turkish @mpire with reference to 


possible mandates. Reporting on the situation in Palestine, 


they said: 
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NOO NOT 


"The Peace Conference should not shut its eyes to the 
fact that the anti-Zionist feeling in Palestine and Syria 
is intense and not lightly to be flouted. No British 
officer, consulted by the Commissioners, believed that the 
Zionist progranme could be carried out except by force of 
arms." 

10. In April 1920, five Jews were killed and over two 
hundred injured in the first outbreak of anti-Zionist Arab 
violence. A military committee of enquiry (the civil 
administration was not then established) found that the causes 
of the outbreak were: (a) the disappointment of the Arabs at 
the non-fulfilment of the promises of independence which they 
claimed had been given to them during the war of 1914-18; 

(b) the belief of the Arabs that the Balfour Declaration implied 
a denial of the right of self-determination, and their fear 

that the establishment of the Jewish national home would mean 

a great increase in Jewish immigration and would lead to their 


economic and political subjection to the Jews; and (c) the 
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aggravation of these sentiments, on the one hand by propaganda 


from outside Palestine associated with the proclamation in 


WOO NOT 


Damascus of the inhir Peisal as King of a re-united Syria and 
with the growth of pan-Arab and pan-Moslem ideas, and on the 
other hand by the activities of a Zionist Comnission which 
was then in Palestine, supported by the resources and influence 
of Jews throughout the world. 

ll. A year later, in May 1921, more serious attacks 
were made by Arabs on the Jews of Jaffa and of five rural 
settlements. On this occasion 17 Jews were killed and 146 


wounded. A Gommission of “Snquiry, headed by Sir Thomas Haycraft, 
reached the conclusion that: 
"the fundamental cause of the Jaffa riots and the subsequent 
acts of violence was a feeling among the arabs of discontent 
with, and hostility to, the Jews, due to political and 


ecohomic causes, and connected with Jewish immigration, and 
/ with 


with their conception of Zionist policy as derived from 


Jewish exponénts." 

12. Foremost among the exponénts of Zionism at that time 
was Dr. Weizmann. When a Zionist delegation appeared at the 
Peace Conference in 1919, the American Secretary of State 
(Mr. Lansing) asked them exactly what was meant by the phrase, 


a Jewish national home. Dr. JIeizmann answered him as follows: 


tmhe Zionist organisation did not want an autonomous Jewish 
Government, but merely to establish in Palestine, under a 
mandatory Power, an administration, not necessarily Jewish, 


which would render it possible to send into Palestine 


70 to 80,000 Jews annually. The Zionist Association would 


require to have permission at the same time to build 
Jewish schools, where Hebrew would he taught, and in that 
way to build up gradually a nationality which would be as 


Jewish as the French nation was French and the British 


nation British. Later on, when the Jews formed the large 


majority, they would be ripe to establish such a Government 


as would answer to the state of the development of the 
country and to their ideals." 

13. The King-Crane Cormission, touring Palestine later 
in the same year, found that the Jewish colonists were 
similarly looking ahead to a radical transformation of the 
country: 

tmhe fact came out repeatedly in the Commission's 
conference with Jewish representativa@s, that the Zionists 
looxed forward to a practically complete dispossession 

of the present non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, by 

various forms of purchase". 
The White Paper of 1922. 


Tn view of these and other expressions of Zionist 


LE 
ise, and of the mounting evidence of Arab apprehension, 


/ His 


OS em 
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His Majesty's Government decided to issue an authoritative 
interpretation of the Balfour Declaration. This was contained 
in a statement of policy which was communicated in June 1922 
both to the Zionist Organisation and to a Palestine Arab 
Delegation then in London. It reads in part as follows: 
"Unauthorised statements have been made to the effect 
that tne purpose in view is to create a wholly Jewish 
Palestine. Phrases have been used such as that Palestine 
is to becowe “as Jewish as Sngland is unglish". His 
Majesty's Government regard any such expectation as 
impracticable and have no such aim in view. Nor have they 
at any time contemplated, as appears to be feared by the 
Arab Delegation, the disappearance or subordination of the 
Arabic population, language or culture in Palestine. 
They would draw attention to the fact that the terms of 
the Declaration referred to do not contemplate that 
Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish 
National Home, but that such a Home should be founded 


in Palestine..... 
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'tyihen it is asked what is meant by the development of 


the Jewisn National Home in Palestine, it may be answered 


NO0 NOT 


that it is not the imposition of a Jewish nationality 

upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the 
further development of the existing Jewisn comnunity, with 
the assistance of Jews in other parts of the world, in 
order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish 
people as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and 
race, an interest and a pride. But in order that this 
community sh:uld have the best prospect of free developnient 
and orovide a full opvortunity for the Jewish people to 
disvlay its capacities, it is essential that it should 
know that it is in Palestine as of right and not on 


sufferance. That is the reason why it is necessary that 


/ the 


the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should 


be internationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally 


recognised to rest upon aneient historic connexion. 


This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty's 


Covernment place upon the Declaration of 1917, and, so 


understood, the Secretary of state is of opinion that it 


does not contain or imply anything wnich need cause either 


alarm to the Arab population of Palestine or disappointment 


to the Jews. 
"aon the fulfilment of this policy it is necessary that 


the Jewish cormunity in Palestine should be able to increase 


its numbers by imnigration. This immigration cannot be so 


great in volume as +o exceed whatever may be the economic 


absorptive capacity of the country at the tine to absorb 


new arrivals." 
15. The Zionist Organisation assured His Majesty's 
would be conducted in conformity 


The 


Governuent that their activities 
with the policy laid down in the statement of June 1922. 


reception given to that statement by the Arabs was bound up 


with their attitude in discussions which were proceeding at 


the time on the subject of self-governing institutions. 


The First Atte.nt to Create Self-Governing Institutions, 


LO22=2)% 


16. Shortly after the establishinent of the civil 
administration, the High Comiisgioner had formed a nominated 
Advisory Council, consisting of 10 British officials and 10 


Palestinians (4) Muclem Arabs, 3 Christian Arabs and 3 Jews). 
Two years later, in August 1922, an Order-in-Council was issued 
providing for the creation of a Legislative Gouncil. This body 
wag to consist of the High Comaissioner and 22 other members, 


10 official and 12 elected; of the elected merbers, 8 were to 


be Moslems, 2 Christians and 2 JewWsSe 
17. A draft of this Crder-in-Council had previously been 
communicated to a Palestine Arab Delegation in London. Tne 
/ Delegation 
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NOO HOT 


Delegation, while making various detailed criticisms of the 
proposals, at the same time declined to enter into discussions 
involving acceptance of the Balfour Declaration. They 
maintained that the proposals for a Legislative Council were 
not in conformity with paragraph 4 of Article 22 of the Govenant 
of the League of Nations, according to which 
"certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish 
“moire have reached a stage of development where their 
existence as independent nations can be provisionally 
recognised subject to the rendering of administrative advice 
and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone". 
The arab Delegation consequently declared that “no constitution 
which would fall short of giving the people of Palestine full 
control of their own affairs could be acceptable". 

18. Replying to these observations, the Colonial Office 
pointed out that paragraph |, of Article 22 of the League Covenant 
had been interpreted by the Principal Allied Powers in the 
unratified Treaty of Sévres, wher Syria and Iraq, “ut not 
Palestine, were explicitly said to have been "provisionally 
recognised" as independent States. 

"Phere is no question!’ the Colonial Office continued, VOL 
treating the people of Palestine as less advanced than fore 
the position is that iis 


neighbours in Iraq and syria; 


Majesty's Government are bound by a piedge which is 


antecedent to the Govenant of the League of Nations, and 
they cannot allow a constitutional position to develop in 

a country for which they have accepted responsibility to 

the Principal Allied Powers, which may make it impracticable 
to carry into effect a solemn undertaking given by 


themselves and their Allies..... If your Delegation really 


represents the present attitude of the majority of the Arab 


population of Palestine, and Mr. Churchill /then Colonial 


Secretary7 has no grounds for suggesting that this is not 


/ the 
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WOO NOT 


the case, it is quite clear that the creation at this 
stage of a national Government would preclude the 


fulfilment of the pledge made by the British Government to 


the Jewish people. It follows that the Principal Allied 


Powers, concerned as they were to ensure the fulfilment 


of a policy adopted before the Sovenant was drafted, were 


well advised in applying to Palestine a somewhat different 


interpretation of paragraph 4 of Article 22 of the Covenant 
than was applied to the neighbouring countries of Iraq 
and Syria." 
19. This passage in the letter of the Golonial Office 
was characterised by the Arab Delegation as 
“Mthe strongest proof that the Jewish National Hoine 
undertaking is the cause or depriving us of our natural 
right of establishing an independent government the same 
as hiesopotania and the Hedjaz." 
They also concluded from it that 
"self-government will be granted as soon as the Jewish 


people in Palestine are sugficiently able through numbers 
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and oowers to benefit to the full by self-government, and 


NOO NOT 


not before." 


20. Despite the unfavourable reception given by the 


Arabs to the proposal for a Legislative Council, elections 
were held early in 19235. The Arab leaders organised a 
poycott of the primary elections, with the result that only 
107 Kosleim secondary electors were chosen out of a possible 


total of 663, and only 19 Christians out of 59. The elections 


had failed in their object of producing an accurate 
They were 


reflection of the opinion of the whole population. 


therefore annulled by an ainending Order-in-Council of May, 


ily to 


under which the High Commissioner was temporar 


1925; 


retain a nominated Advisory Council. 


/ 2il. 


21. The High Coimissioner, wishing the Advisory 
Couneil to approximate as closely as possible to the 
abortive Legislative Council, proposed to reconstitute it 
on the lines suggested for the latter body, that is to say 
with 10 officials and 8 Moslem, 2 Christian and 2 Jewish 
Palestinians. But of the 10 Arabs whom he nominated, / 
withdrew their acceptances under political pressure. The 
High Commissioner did not wish to replace them with men of 
less standing. It thus proved impossible to constitute a 
representative Advisory Council. 


22. Later in 1923, a third attempt was made to establish 


an institution through which the Arab population of 


- :auasafay 


Palestine could be brought into cooperation with the 
Government. The mandatory Power now proposed "the 
establishment of an Arab Agency in Palestine, which will 
occupy a position exactly analagous to that accorded to the 
Jewish Agency". The Arab Agency would have the right to be 


consulted on all matters relating to immigration, on which 
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it was recognised that "the views of the Arab comunity were 


The Arab leaders 


HOO NOT 


entitled to special consideration." 
declined this offer on the ground that it would not satisfy 
the aspirations of the Arab peopleg. They added that, never 
having recognised the status of the Jewish Agency, they had 
no desire for the establishment of an Arab Agency on the 
same basis. 

23. ‘The Arabs had thus successively refused the 
establishment of a Legislative Council, the reconstruction 
of the Advisory Council and the recognition of an Arab 
Agency. The High Comnissioner, aopearing before the 


Permanent Mandates Commission at its fifth session in 1924, 


suinmarised as follows the policy which the mandatory Power 


/ had 


had hoped to pursue: 


J 
xt 


"The British Governuent desired to establish a self- 
government in Palestine, but to proceed in this 
direction by stages....e. It had been announced that the 
noninated Advisory Gouncil was to be the first stage. 


The second stage would nave been a Legislative Council 


without an Arab izajority. If this worsed satisfactorily, 


the third stave, after a lapse of nerhavs soule years, 
would have been a constitution on more deimocratic lines." 
In practice it proved iimpossible even to initiate this 
HOLLGYy O02 Zraddal constitutional development. Brom 1922 


until the present day, the High Sonumissioner nas governed 


Palestine with the aid of Councils consisting exclusively of 


British officials. 
The Developi:nt of the Country, 1920-29. 


24, Palestine under Ottoman rule haa been a poor and 


undeveloped country. It had surrered further impoverishisent 


duping the war of 1914-10, and the MaANGAtTOLyY AGAjinistravLon 
was faced with a formidable tasx in the eeconomie and social 


fields. The non-political activities of the Administration, 


an. the general developu.ient of the country, Wildl ‘be Derer ly 


surveyed in [tees SECTIONS. OF the vee gant 1G LOR ATLOLU 
covering the veriods 1920-29, 1929-36 and 1956-47. 


Bi. “ONG OL the host... vressin: neeas at the outset, for 
hoth econoric una adainistrative Poasons, Was an Lo oved 


system of communications. In 1917, valestine uad only 253 


-Plometepes of all-weather roads and LOD: VO ores Or 


seagonal roads. By 1950 these Tigures had becn raised to 


912 and 1,295 respectively. he vailway systeia was extended, 
unified and renovated. 


6. The Adiinistration assisted the recovery of the 


suizered during the 


Arab peasantry from the losses they had 


/ war, 
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war, and developed agricuitural services Gesigned to bring 
about a oermanent ilmprovessent in their standard of living. 
Loans amounting to 3576,000 were advanced to cuitivators in 
the four years 1919-235. <A Department of Agricuiture and 
Sorests was established; its exsert staff prowoted tne use 


of impyvoved farwing sethods, encouraged experiment with new 


crops and breeds, and in general stiimulated a more profitable 


use of the land. The Department also concerned itself with 


the restoration of Palestinds forests, being directly 
responsible for the planting of a inillion trees by 1925, and 
maintaining nurseries which also contributed to a total 


plantation of between four and five million in the sane 


- faduaLafay 


oeriod. 


Ns he 


ws 
~ 


af. aphacgs the most striking progress, during these 
years, vaadie in the sphere of public health. ialarila, 


which was orevilent in all parts or tne count:y before 1913, 


had by 1925 been eliminated Pron all the large towns except 
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of the countryside. The 


Haifa, and from the greater part 


incidence of eye diseases also showed a sharp decline, 


WOO HOT 


largely as a result or tue institution of a system of 


inspection and treatment in the priuary schools. Other 


measures included the improvement of water supplies ana the 


orovision of infant welfare centres. 


28. When the civil adinitnistration vias established in 


July, 1920, there were 171 public Arab schools with 11,000 


pupils. In two years these figures were raised to 311 and 
Seine. 
20,000 respectively. Pherearter the nrovraitie of expansion 


was curtailed by lack of money 
\o, Yhe social and econolie activities of Government 
Departiuents, while beneficial to the country as a whole, 


undoubtedly conferred greater sdvantages on the Arab than on 


the Jewish comsaunity. The Apvabs for.ed the great uajority of 


They were both financially and by social 


/ tradition 


the population. 


tradition less well equipved to supply their own needs 
through voluntary services. And it was evident that the 
success of the Jewish National Home itself would very largely 
depend on closing the gap between its standard of living and 
that of the sirrounding Arab population. 
30. Meanwhile the National Hoine was growing in size, 

was becoming stronger economically and was developing a 
Gistinetive cultural life. The following table snows the 
number of Jewlisn inmigrants in each year between the beginning 
of the civil administration and the end of 1929: 

1920 (Septeniber - Deceiuber) 5,514 

1921 9,149 

L922 7,044 

1923 Peel 

12,856 
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Tt will be seen that Jewish immigration, after mounting to a 
peak of nearly 34,000 in 192), fell sharply in the three 
following years. This decline was conuected with an 


economic Gepression, reflected also in rising figures of 


Jewish emigration from Palestine. In 1926 the emigrants 


numbered over 7,000, and in 1927 emigrarts exceeded imaigrants 
by more than 2,000. In 1928, when the economic tide began 
to turn, there was a net Jewish immigration of only 10 persons. 


The economic setback which thug checked the Increase or the 


Jewish population appears to have been due in part to the 
collapse of the Polish gloty; one in every two Jewish 


immigrants care from Poland during these years. 


31. 


amounted to apodoroximately 500,000 dunums. By the end of 


1929 another 514,000 dunums had been added. In 1927 there 
were porghly 100 rural settlements on Jewish land, with a 


total population of some 28,00C Vouwern Jevish quar were 


bein, developed in Jsrusale: ed QViVe Water 


in 1914 was a villazse with 2,000 inhabitants, had a 


Ce) 


population of 50,000 in 1925. Small industries were 8; 


the Jewish towns, and Le. kutenberg bad obtained a 


i) 
~ 


concession for a hydro-electric station on the upper Jordan. 


32, ‘sducation, in schools controlled »y the Jewish 


we 


auaLafay 


comaunity and financed from Jewish funds with a sraall Government 


subsidy, was aliost universal. The Hebrew University, “hich 


mainly financed by contvidations from abroad, was opened 


Jewish population amounted to only 


the basic purposes of th 


mt 


‘Ome 
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Goeiured tha 


stablished as tne language 


HOO HOT 


All the younger 


peneration G6Iee and wost of the older generation no 


nave lived lons in the country. It is the only lanzuace 


at AWoreuetion. 1m ‘alvoet ali Ane 


fevwish newsvapers are Mhe Landate for 


Palestine specifically ceclares , with Jnolish 


and Arabic, one of the ofVicial languages of the country." 


at the end of the »eriod under review, ralestine 


an overwnelningly agpicultural country. The most 


Significant trend. in export statistics was the growing 


importance of citrus feos, OF S716 831,000 cases were 


exported in 192U-21 sand 2,610,000 in, 1929-5% Tn the latter 


year, rather more than 5O per cent of the citrus plantations 


hi g 


fF WiECE 


were owned by Arabs, 


54. Durisg this decade the public revenue fluctuated between 


a minimum of £1,676,000 (in 1925-24) and a maxi: of £2,809,000 
(in 1925-26). Viewing the period as a whole, therewas a 
comfortable surplus of revenue over expenditure, 

Bier After the outbreak of li2l, the country enjoyed eight 
years of frecdom from disturbance. By the end of 1926 the 
British garrison had been re.uced to a single squadron ofthe 
Royal Air Foree and two companies of armoured cars, 

The Disorders of August, 1929. 
36, In September 1928 there occurred an incident, trivial 


in itsclf, which sut up ¢é Aili. of reactions the cumulative exfect 
Pies 
: i kat AN. @ 
of which vas to strungthen the clunent of religious fasetrers 


in the Hoslem Arab attitude to the srowth ov the vewish siational- 


Home. Moe centre of Moslem worship in Palestine, and one of the 


most sacrcu piaces of Islam, is a large rectangular area in tne 


old city of Jerusalem snown as the Haran-esh-Sperif. Ne Lower 


vart of a section of the exterior wall bounding this area on the 


west 18 belicv:d to be also the last surviving fragac.it of Herod's 


Tample, built on the 16 Tomple of Solomon. Ag such, 


this wall, gexcrally kriown as the Jailing wall, is a holy olace to 


the ee have a lonc-established right of access to it Yor 


devotional purposes. The citcrcisce of this richt was strictly 


defined by custom, and the iatroduction of a screen to divide men 
from women during prayers on the Day of Atonement, in 1928, vas 


at ounce denounced by the Moslems as ain innovation. The removal of 


the sereen by the police gave rise in turm to complaints by the 


Jewish authorities. 
OD Le Tn acamorandum presented to the Adninistration a few 


days after this i..cident, the Supreie Moslem Council declared 


their belicr "that the Jews' aim is to take possession of the 


liosque 
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iosque of al-Aqsa gradually, on the pr tence that it is the 
Temple, by starting with the Western Wall of this sraeey" The 
National Council (Vaad Loumi) ofthe Palestine Jewish comunity 
published an open letter to the Moslem comnunity, emphatically 

denying any intention of encroachiiir on the rights of Moslens 
over their Holy Places, Nevertheless a "Society for the Protection 
ox tne hioslem Holy Places" was formed,and discussion of the 
wOlling Wall was the starting point for a revival of nationalist 
agitation in the Arab community. 

50% At auout this time the Jews protested avainst building 

Operations which were being carried out, within the Haram area 
but overlooki.¢ the pavement in front of the Vanity Wall, and 
against other lunovations in the neishbourhood of the Vall. ‘These 
were rollowe@ by the coriation of a PRO ial Wall Comnittee", 
under the Presid:iney of a distin-;uished Jewish scholar, and by 


intesporate articles in the press of the Rovisionists (the 
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nationalist right ovin: of the Zionist Liovement). 


N00 NOT 


29. On the 14th Ausust, 1220, some hundreds of young dcws 
Organised a Gumonstration at the Wailing iall, in the course of 
which the Zionist flazg was raised and the Zionist anthon sung. 


incensed by this, the Moslems held a counter-demonstration at the 


Sane Spot on the Yolloving day, when writton prayers placed in 


ne crevices ox the wall fed Jowish Worshippers were taken out aud 


DUT. 
LO Yhere followed a week of cxtrese tension. Then, 
between the eyrd and the 29th Au;:ust, murderous attacks were made 
by Arabs on Jews in Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed and in rural areas. 
In this outbreak 155 Jews were killed (over 60 at Hebron) and 559 
wounded, Arab casualties, mostly inflicted by the troops or 
police, were 116 killed and 232 wounded, 


ul. 


the two previous outbreaks, a Comnission of 
mmquiry was formed, this time undcr the chairnanship of Sir Valter 
shaw. In @salysing the immediate causes ofthe Arab attack, the 
Commission drew attention to another factor whici, while less 
lnportait than the controversy Surroundi::; the YVailing wall, had 
also contributed to the "dans rous combination of anger and fear" 
felt by the Arabs, This was the successful conclusion, at the 
Zionist Congress held in 4urich between the 28th July and the llth 
August, of nesotiations for the association of the Zionist 
kiovement with Lts non-Zionist sy:.cathisers in an enlarrced dawish 
Agency. 
ess cOmnon knowled::;e in Palestine that at 4Gurich 
4ionist movement Was likely to be reinforee 
body of wealthy non-dZionists, who were expected to provide 


funds fo: the further development of Zionist activities in 
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Palestine. “he news that this expectation had been 1tealised 


would quicitl:’ spread and was, in our obinion, a cause of 


WOO NOT 


increased apprchension aid alarm anioug all classes of arabs," 


he, The Shaw Somsission, however, did not accent these 


immediate causes of Arab anprehension as an adequate explanation of 
the events they were called upon to Liuvestizate, 

"Phere can in our view be no doubt," they wrote, “that racial 
animosity on the part of the Arabs, conse:uent uvon the 
disappointment of their political and national aspirations and fear 


for their economic future, was the fundamental cause of the outbreak 


of Ausust Lostee.. in Tese than ten years [ehese Serious attacks have 


been nade by AYabS on Jews. Or Sipzhty years beYore the first of 
these attacks there is ino recorded instance of any Similar 
incidents, It is obvious then that the relations between the two 
maces during the nast decade must have differed in some material 
respect from those which previously obtained..... The Arabs have 


come/ 


come to see in the Jewish imuigrant not only a menace to their 
Livelihood but a possible overlord of the future," 

14, The following is a sumiary of the principal 
recommendations made by the Shaw Cotimission: 

(i) His Majesty's Government should issue a clear statement 
of the policy they intend to pursue in Palestine. The value of 
this statement would be greatly cnhanced if it defined the 
meaning they attached to the passages in the hiandate safepuarding 
the vights of non-Jewish comnunities, and if it laid down more 
explicit directives on such vital issues as land and 
immigration, 

(ii) Immigration policy should be clearly defined, and its 


gy 


administration reviewed “with the object of preventing a 


~:39uasafay 


repetition of the excessive immigration of 1925 and 1926," 
hiachinery should be dewised through which non-Jewish interests 
could be consulted on the subject of immigration. 

(iii} A scientific enquiry should be made into the 


possibilities of land development in Palestine, having regard to 
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"the certain natural increase in the present rural population," 


iieanwhile the "tendency towards the eviction of peasant 


NOO NOT 


: ; , 1 5 it 
cultivators from the land should be checked, 
(iv, while makings no formal recomnendations on constitutional 
4. 3 


development, the Commission observed that the Giftficulties of tne 


Administration were preatiy ansravated by the absence of any 
measure of self-government. 

lt, On reeeiving this Report, in March 1950, His tiajesty's 
Government decided to appoint a highly qualified investigator. to 
make a more detailed enauiry into the problems of imnigration, 
land settlement and development. Sir John Hope-Simpson, who 
was chosen for this tasx, orescnted his Report in August, Its 
conclusions, no less than those of the Shaw Commission, 
influenced the terms of the statement of policy which was issued 
as a White Paper in betever: 

The/ 


The White Paper of 1950 

5, The statement of policy issued in October 19550 beran 

by pointing out that 

"in the peculiar circumstances of Palestine, no policy, 

however enlishtened or however vigorously prosecuted, can 

hove for success, unless it is supported not merely by the 
acceptance, but by the willing cooperation of the 
comuunities for whose benefit it is designed." 
His Majesty's Government then drew attention once again to the 
complex character of their obligations under the mandate; 

Many of the misunderstandings which have unhappily arisen 
on both sides appear to be the result of a failure to 
appreciate the nature of the duty imposed upon His Majesty's 
Government by the terms of the Mandate. ‘The next point, 
therefore, which His hiajesty's Government feel it necessary to 
emphasise, in the strongest manner possible, is that in the 
words of the Prime Minister's statement in the House of 
Commons on the 5rd April last, “a double undertaking is 


involved, to the Jewish people on the one hand and to the non- 
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Jewish population of Palestine on the other.™ 


NOO NOT 


‘iuch of the avsitation which has taxen place during the 
vast year seems to have arisen Prom a failure to realise the 
full import. of this fundamental fact. Both Arabs and Jews 
have aSsailed the Uovernment with demands and reproaches based 
upon the false assumption that it was the duty of His Majesty's 
Government to execute policies from which they are, in fact, 
debarred by the exolicit terms of the lMiandate...ec. 

"Tt must be realised, once and for all, that it is useless 
for Jewish leaders on the one hand to press His Majesty's 
Government to confirm their policy in regard, Tor example, to 


lmnigration and land, to the aspirations of the more 


uncompromising sections of dGionist opinion. That would be 


to ignore the equally important uuty of the Mandatory Power 


towards/ | 


towards the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. On the other 
hand, it is equally useless for Arab leaders to maintain their 
demands for a form of Constitution which would render it 
impossible for His Majesty's Government to carry out, in the 
fullest sense, the double undertaking already referred to." 

46, In response to a suggestion made by the Shaw Commission, 
the statement emphasised the passage in the White Paper of 1922 
declaring that the Jewish Agency was not entitled, by its 
special status under the mandate, to share in the government of 
Palestine. It added that 

"machinery must be provided to ensure that the essential 
interests of the non-Jewish sections of the community should 
at the same time be fully safeguarded, and that adequate 
opportunity should be afforded for consultation with the 
Palestine Administration on matters affecting these 
interests," 

7, In the section of the White Paper dealing with 
constitutional developnent, His Majesty's Government stated 
their considered opinion 

"that the time has now cane when the important question of 


the establishment of a measure of self-government in 


Palestine must, in the interests of the community as a whole, 


be taken in hand without further delay." 
It was accordingly intended that a second attempt should be made 
to set un a Legislative Guvuncil on the lines proposed in 19ce, 
On this occasion stcps would be taxen to circumvent a boycott 


py any section of the population; if some of the 12 unofficial 


places were left vacant after the elections, they would be filled 
by nomination. Sis Majesty's Government comnented 

"that had this Lesislature been set up at the time when 
it was first contemplated the people of Palestine would by 
now have gained more sgearisnee of the working of 
constitutional machinery. Such experience is 


indispensable/ 
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indispensable for any progress in constitutional development." 
8. Dealing next with the social and economic problems 
surveyed by ~ir John Hope-Simpson, the statement endorsed the 
latter's conclusion that 
"ot the present time and with the present methods of 
Arab cultivation there remains no margin of land available 
for agricultural settlement by new imnigrants, with the 
exception of Such undeveloped land as the various Jewish 
agencies hold in reserve," 
It also cited Sir John Hope-Simpson's calculation that if the 
whole cultivable area of the country were divided among the 
existing Arab cultivators, it would not provide them with an 
average holding sufficient to maintain a decent standard of life. 
In these circunstances, the duty of ensuring that the “rights 
and position” of the Avabs [Was hot prejudiced could be reconciled 
with the duty of encouraging Jewish settlement only by means of 
"a methodical agricultural development." 
"Only by the adoption of such a policy will 
additional Jewish agricultural settlement be possible 
consistently with the conditions laid down in Article 6 of 
the Mandate. The result desired will not be obtained except 
by years of work. It is for this reason fortunate that the 
Jewish organisations are in »yossession of a large reserve of 
land not yet settled or developed. Their operations can 
continue without break, while ::ore general steps of 
development, in the benefits of which Jews and Arabs can 
both share, are being worked out. During this period, 
however, the control of all disposition of land :nust of 
necessity rest with the authority in charge of the 
development. lransrers of land will be permitted only in 
so far as they do not interfere with the plans of that 
authority." 
lg, On the subject of inuigration, His Majesty's 


Government / 
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Governnent stated that the capacity of the country to absorb new 
immigrants must be judged in relation to Arab as Well as Jewish 
unemployment, 

50, The White Paper concluded with a general statement of the 
need for a more positive economic and social oolicy, and with a 
renewae appeal for the cooperation of Arabs and Jews: 

"The gituation revealed by exhaustive exanination of 
the economic, political and social factors involved makes 
it clear that Palestine has reached a critical moment in 
its development. In the nast it may be said that the 
Governnent has left cconomic and social forces to operate 
with the minimum of interference or control, but it has 
become increasingly clear that such a policy can no longer 
cont inue,. It is only the closest cooperation bctween the 
Government and the leaders of the Arab and cvewish 
communities that can prevent Palestine Trom drifting into a 
Situation which would imperil, on the one hand, the devoted 


worx of those who have sought to build up the Jewish 


National Home, and, on the other, the interests of the 


majority of the population. " 

51. Both the conclusions reached by ®ir John Hope-Simpson 
and the decisions announced in the white Paner were challenged 
by the Zionists and by their supporters, Sir John Hope- 
Simpson's estimate of the total cultivable area was See 
be open to question, and in so far as it was too Low the 

hin rasenA 
calculations based upon i WeFefanaUly pessimistic. As for the 
White Paver, Dr. Jeigmann declared that it was ‘inconsistent with 
the terms of the Mandate and in vital particulars :iarks the 
reversal of the policy hitherto followed by His Majesty's 
Governnent in regard to the Jewish National Home," In protest 
he resigned his office of President of the Zionist Organisation 


and the Jewish Agency. 


52.7 
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52. In November the Mandatory Government invited members 
of the Jewish Agency to confer with them on this controversy. 
The outcome of the conversations was a letter addressed by the 
Prime Minister to Dr. Weizmann on the 13th February, 1931. 
This letter, the Prime Minister said, “will fall to be read as 
the authoritative interpretation of the White Paper" on the 
matters with which it dealt. It contained, on the subject 
or the mandatory Powers obligations to the Jewish National 
Home, a number of positive statements which had not appeared 
in the white Paper. Among them were the following: 

"The obligation to facilitate vewish immigration and 
to encourage close settlement by vews on the land remains 

a positive obligation of the liandate, and it can be 

Pulfilled without prejudice to the rights and position of 

other sections ov the population of Palestine." 

“The statement of policy of His iajest:r's Government 


did not imply a wrohibition of acquisition of additional 


land by Jews," 
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‘His Majesty's Government did not prescribe and do 


#00 07 


not contemplate any stoppage or prohibition of Jewish 

immigration." 

53. Thus interpreted, the statement of policy was more 
acceptable to the Zionists than it had seemed at first sight. 
The Arabs, however, regarded the Prime hinister's letter not as 
an interpretation of the previous .ihite Paper but as a 
modification of it resulting from the political pressure which 
Zionism was able to exert in London. The "Black Letter," as 
they called it, diminished their confidence in the mandatory 
Power, 

54. In the discussion arising from the disorders of 1929, 
the Permanent Mandates Comnission played its part. An 
extraordinary session was held in June 1930, after the 
publication of the Shaw Renort but before the issue of the 
dhite Poaner, In the course of this session there was an 


exchange/ 


exchange of views between two members of the Vommission which 
vividly illustrated the difficulty of interpretating the 
Palestine mandate, 

ki. Rappard stated that “it was the duty of mandatory 
Power to establish the National Jewish Home, and to develop 
self-governing institutions so far as was compatible with 
such establishment, " 

To this the Chairman (Marquis Theodoli) replied that "in 
considering the two parts of the mandate to which L., kKappard 
had referred, it was necessary to bear in mind the 
fundamental principle of all the mandates. The purpose OL 
the mandates as described in Article 22 of the odpvenant was 
the development and welfare of the inhabitants of the 

IAG SG GELLTLCOLY ¢ see « In his view it was necessary to 
insist that the establishment of the National Home for the 
Jews must be made compatible with the introduction of 
autonomous institutions. That wasthe Arab view and it was 
consistent with the “undamental purpose of the mandate, 


li. Rappard repeated his view that "the Mandatory must set 
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up self-governing institutions in so far as their 


establishuent was compatible with the establishment of the 


WOO NOT 


Watilonal Home for the Jews, The Chairman had reversed this 
proposition, Such a reversal, however, was unjustified, 
because the Arabs, if they were accorded complete self- 
government, ould obviously ignore the obligation to 
establish a National Home for the Jews," 

55. In its revort to the Council of the League of Nations, 
the handate$ Commission criticised the mandatory Government for 
not having concerned itself more actively with the social and 
economic development of the country. They admitted that there 
could be no proof of the suggestion that a more active policy in 

than ween lad 
these fields would have clameated racial antagonism, but they 


thought it probable that the force of that antagonism would 


thereby have been diminished, 


56. In another part of their report, however, the 
kandates Comnission expressed the view that 
"the resentment which caused the Arabs to comnit 
these excesses was ultimately due to political 
disappointments which they attributed to the parties 
coneerned in the mandate, and nrimarily to the British 
Government." 
Writing seven years later, when the course of events had made 
the primacy of the political issue still more evident, the 
Pesl Commission commented that, in 1929-50 
"even if that dominant fact and all that flows from 
it had been fully understood, it is doubtful whether at 
that time His Majesty's Government would have been 
prepared to reconsider the whole position and to ask 
whether the Mandate itself, in the light of ten years' 


civil governtent of Palestine, ought not perhaps to be 


revised, 
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UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Foreign Office, 
S.W.1l. 
30th May, 1947. 


Beeley has sent me the enclosed 
copies of a further section of his historical 
memorandum on Palestine, carrying the story 
down to the outbreak of war in 1939. He 
hopes to finish the job very shortly. e 

He suggests that we now have enough of 
the memorandum to consider whether it can 
be approved for printing, and to amend it 
as we think necessary. He has told the 
Secretariat that we intend to let the 
Committee have it while they are in 
Jerusalen. 


(Sed) (C.W. Baxter) 


Trafford Smith, Esq., 
Colonial Office, 
Whitehall, 

S.W.1l. 
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57-2 The need for economic development in Palestine was emphasised, 
in 1930, by the Permanent Mandate?Commission, by Sir John Hope-Simpson 
and by the Government of the mandatory Power. A Director of Development 
was appointed in the following year, and the Arab Executive and the Jewish 
Agency were each invited to nominate a representative to assist him in an 
advisory capacity. The Arab Executive declined to accept this invitation 
unless the Government would agree to their condition that development 
should not be based on the principles embodied in the Prime Minister's 
letter to Dr. Weismann. The Jewish Agency declined in protest against a 
revision of the Protection of Cultivators/ Ordinance, which in their view 
would hamper Jewish purchases of land. Another factor in the discourage- 
ment of plans for economic development under governmental guidance wes the 
economic crisis in Great Britain. 

58. Nevertheless Palestine was at this time entering a period of rapid 
economic expansion, the more remarkable by contrast with the depression 
into which the world as a whole had plunged. The years 1930 - 35 saw the 
completion of some of Palestine's major capital developments. Haifa harbour 
was opened to traffic as a deep water port in 1933. This was a Governmental 
undertaking. Its importance was increased in 1935 by the opening of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company's pipe-line from Kirkuk, and in 1936 by the 
completion of an o1] dock. Jewish enterprise was responsible for the 
formation of Palestine Potash Limited, which obtained a concession in 1930 
for the extraction of chemicals from the Dead Seas and of the Palestine 


Electric Corporation, whose hydro-electric power station in the Jordan 


Valley began to operate in 1932. 


experienced its most rapid growth. The following table shows the sharp 


rise in mmbere of Jewish immigrants to the peak year of 1935s 


/1930 499 
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1930 As hd, 
1931 4,075 
1932 95553 
1933 30 9327 
1934 42.9359 
1935 61,854 
1936 295727 
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The increased scale of immigration was accompanied by a change in its 


character. ‘he Jeviah community in Germany, which had made a negligible 
contribution before 1933, provided 27 per cent of the total in 1936, 
The estatlishment of the Nasi régime in Germany thus had immediate reper 


cussions in Palestine. 


60, The total population of Palestine at the end of 1936 was 
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approximately 1,300,000, the Jews being estimated at 384,000. ‘The Arabs 


had also increased rapidly, mainly as a result of the cessation of the 
military conscription imposed on the country by the Ottoman Empire, the 
campaign against malaria and the improvement in health services generally. 
In absolute figures their increase almost equalled that of the Jewish 


population, but relatively the latter had risen from 11 per cent at the 


‘ 


census of 1922 to nearly 30 per cent at the end of 1936, 
61. The immigration of Jews into Palestine was accompanied by an 
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impressive import of Jewish oapitel, estimated et nearly 880,000,000 by 
the end of 1936. This inflow of capital increased with the rising figures 
of immigration, and made its contribution to a striking expension of 


Jewish activity in both agriculture and industry. The number of Jewish : 


ray 


agricultural settlements rose from 96 in 1927 to 172 in 1936 and their 
total population from 28,000 to 87,000. The capital invested in Jewish 
industry rose from 82,095,000 in 1930 to 611,064,000 in 1937. The 
population of the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv was nearing 150,000. 

62. Despite the growing extent and diversity of industry, the 


importance of citrus fruits in Palestine's export trade continued +o 


volume of citrus exports rose steadily from 2,600,00 cases 
inorease, The go 
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in 1929 30 to 7,300,000 in 1934 = 35, falling in the next year to 
5,900,000 but immediately resuming its rise to the peak figure of 
15,300,000 in 1938 = 39. In the calendar year 1935, oranges, grape= 
fruit and lemons constituted 84 per cent of Palestine's total exports. 

63, The economic prosperity of the country during these years 
was reflected in the public revenue, which,as compared with an 
average of less than two and alalf million pounds in the years 1928 = 31, 
reached a total of b5,770,000 in the financial year 1935 - 36. The 
statistics of foreign trade were equally significant. The value of 
imports/from 87,167,000 in 1929 to &17,853,000,1n 1936 and that of 
exports from 81,554,000 to 84,215,000 in the same years, 

64. The impetus given to the country's economic development by 


Jewish immigration and by the influx of Jewish capitel conferred certain 


auaLafay 


benefits on the Arab community. The Government was able to expand its 


services, in the interest of the whole population, by means of revenue 


drawn in an increasing proportion from the Jewish taxpayer. And the 


Sere 
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Arab cultivator benefited from the expansion of the urban market for his 


ws 


produce. Nor could it be shown that the purchase of land by Jews had. 


driven any appreciable number of Arab cultivators out of agricylture. 
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65. The Arabs were nevertheless apprehensive for their economic 
Thess mame 


future. /fae—~Awebe were increasing repidly, there was already rural 
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congestion in the hill villages, and the more fertile land in the plains 


which might have been developed to absorb their excess population was 


steadily passing into Jewish ownership. 


66. The two communities remained economically distinct. The lack 
AK DEW AN 
of fusion between the Arab and oriental Jewish population on the one 


hand, and the Jewish immigrants from Europe on the other, was strikingly 


illustrated by tables of comparative daily wages officially computed in 
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1935, from which the following is an extracts ee oe a 


Agricultural works 
Ploughing 
Orange-picking 
Pasturage 
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gap RE a AS ha Buropean Asiatic 
se AO Re eee Industrial works 
: POTD | 88 eens age a Quarrymen, akilled 450 
| oe oh a 3 : » unskilled 350 
eee a Masons, skilled 600 
Building labourers 350 


Government employments 
Road Asphalters 250 
General labourers — 120 70 
These discrepancies were largely dus to the fact that the Arabs had not 
developed a trade union organisation in any way comparable with the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth), which was tbs. most 
powerful influence in the Jewish economic system. 
67, There was an equally marked discrepancy in the educational 
opportuni tes available to the two communities, The Government of 


Palestine made financial provision for Arab and Jewish education respec=- 


tively, in proportions determined by the numbers of children of school 


aIuaLafay 


age in the two communities. But, whereas the Arab schools were almost 


entirely dependent on public funds, te Jewish schools obtained no less 
than 85 per cent of their finances from other sources in 1935 = 36. 

As a result of this voluntary effort on the part of the Jewish community, 
elementary education was almost universal, and secondary education was 


well developed. In the Arab schools, on the other hand, the increase 
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in accommodation was barely keeping pace with the growth of the population. 
In 1936 the Department of Education estimeted that the percentages of 
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Moslem children attending school (for at least a short period) was as 


(ce SRE gare Boys Girls 
In towns 75 45 
In villages 40 1 


68. The differing financial bases of the two educational systems 
found recognition in the arrangements made for their control. The Arab 


schools were under the direct administration of the Department of Education. 


Le 
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ee ae ee The Jewish schools were controlled by the Vaad Leumi (General Council of 
Se a Seng the Jewish commnity). Article 15 of the Mendate, under which "the right 
of each community to maintain its own schools ... shall not be denied or 


impaired", made it impossible for the Government to prevent this division 
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of the great majority of Palestinian schools into two watertight compart- 


ments. Its consequences were described by the Peel Commission in the 


following termes: 


"From the age of three or four years, when children enter 
the kindergarten to be taught Hebrew if they do not know it 
already, pride in the past of Jewry and in the National Home 
as an exclusively and intensely Jewish achievement of the 
present is the dynamic centre-point of their whole intellectual 
development. The idea that they are to share their life in 
any way with the Arabs, that they are growing up to be fellowe 
citizens with Arabs in a common Palestinian State, is only 


recognized in the teaching of a little Arabic in the secondary 


schools; and that provision, excellent in itself, ie wholly 


auaLafay 


insufficient as long as the rest of the teaching is inspired 


by a purely Jewish rather than Palestinian objective." 


",see0 Though the Arsb school system is a Government systen, 
its nationalist character is quite as marked as that of the 


non-Government Jewish system. The curriculum both in primary 
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and secondary schools is mainly concerned with the Arabic 
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language and Arab tradition. There is no teaching of Hebrew 


tory." | Cte Bee sae ROMS ECE GS: 
and little or none of Jewish his of: : ee Le Rs 


69. The increase in Jewish immigration from 1933 onwards was accompanied 
by an intensification of Arab political activity. In October, 1933, the Arab 


the Government Offices in Jerusalem. The demonstrators clashed with the 
police, and during the next few weeks other riots took place in Jaffa, Nablus, 
Haifa, and again in Jerusalem. In the course of these disorders, one policeman 


and 26 civilians were killed. The disturbances of 1933 differed from those 


of 1920, 1921 and 1929 in that they were directed not against the Jews but 


/against the eececee 
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against the Mandatory Government, which was accused of tilting the b 
balance against the Arabs in its administration of the Mandate. 

70. In the following year, 1934, five Arab political parties 
were formed, In November 1935 their leaders combined to submit to the High 
Commissioner a Memorandum demanding the stablishment of democratic govern=- 
ment, the prohibition of the transfer of Arab land to Jews, the immediate 
cessation of Jewish immigration and the formation of a competent 


committee to determine the absorptive capacity of the country and to lay 


eee 


a 


down principles for the control of immigration. 
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Tl. Meanwhile the Administration was preparing for a renewed attempt 


to establish self-governing institutions in Palestine. Elections were 


ron 


held in all the municipalities following the enactment of a new Municipal 


Corporations Ordinance in January, 1934. At the end of 1935, the High 


Commissioner communicated to the Jewish and Arab leaders proposals for the 
creation of a Legislative Council. The proposed Council was to consist of 
28 members distributed as follows: 

Elected Nominated Officials, 


Christians 
Representatives of Commerce 
Officials 


TOTALS 
The electorate would consist of Palestinian citizens not less than 25 years 
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old, each commmity being left to decide whether or not women were to have 
the vote. The powers of the Council were to be the followings 
"(1) To debate on all] Bills introduced by Government, to 


amend and to pass them for assent or dissent by the 


High Commissioner, 

to introduce Bills, except Money Bills, subject to 

the consent of the High Commissioner 

to consider and debate on the annual Budget cece 

to propose any question of public interest for debate, 


provided that no vote for the expenditure of public 
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money or the imposition of taxation may be proposed 
except by the direction of the High Commissioner, 
nor any resolution which in the opinion of the High 


} 
Commissioner,is likely to endanger the public peace 


(5) to ask questions of the Executive relative to the 
administration of government," 
Any resolution calling in question the validity of the Mandate would be 
disallowed. Immigration quotas could be discussed and criticized, but 
their final determination would remain with the High Commissioner, The 
High Commissioner would retain power to give effect to urgent legislation 


either when the Council was not sitting or after a feilure of the Council 


to legislate, 
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72, This project was rejected as unacceptable by the Zionists. ‘The 
Arabs, although critical of its details, were ready to discuss it. It wes 
severely criticized in both Houses of Parliament, largely on the ground 
that the power it would give to the Arab majority in Palestine was inconsise- 
tent with the obligation assumed by the Mandatory towards the Jewish National 


Home. It was generally assumed after these debates that the withdrawal of 
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the project was probable, and the Arabs maintained that, as in 1931, Jewish 


influence in London had prevented His Majesty's Government from making 


concessions to the Arab point of view. At the beginning of April, 1936, 


the leaders of the five Arab parties were invited to send a delegation to 
London to discuss the question of Gonstitutional reform, The invitation 
was accepted, but the conversations did not take place owing to the outbreak 


of disorder in Palestine later in the month, 
73. The Arab rising in Palestine, which began in April 1936, was 
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influenced by the recent exemple of nationalist movements in neighbouring 


Arab countries. Rioting in Egypt during the autumn of 1935 had been 
followed by a declaration of the British Government's willingness to negotiate 


an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, And in January 1936 a strike began in Syria 
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which was not terminated until the French Government announced their 


decision to negotiate an agreement for the termination of the Mandate. ae er SY ig eames - 
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74. On the night of the 15th April, 1936, three Jews were killed 
by Arab highwaymen between Tulkarm and Nablus. On the following night 


v 
two Arabs were killed near the Jewish town of Peteh nigra. The funeral 


of one of the Jews killed on the 15th led to serious rioting in Tel Aviv 


tf 


and Jaffa two days later. 
75, These incidents were immediately followed by the f rmation of 


National Committees in all the Arab towns and in the larger villages. 


On the 21st April, the leaders of the five Arab parties called a general 


strike. On the 25th they formed a Supreme Arab Committee, subsequently 
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known as the Arab Higher Committee, under the Presidency of the Mufti of 


Jerusalem. The Committee decreed that the strike should continue until 


Jewish immigration was suspended. 
6, The strike was accompanied by widespread violence, which took 


various forms - d@struction of Jewish property and sniping at Jewish 
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settlements, sabotage of communications, sporadic shooting and bombethrowing 


in the towns. Most of this was the work of loosely organised bands based 
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in the Juda@an hills, a country which they knew imtimately and which did 
not lend itself to effective counter-measures by the military. These were 
also hampered by the sympathy of the population with the rebels, and the 
consequent difficulty in obtaining information. 


77, Reinforcements began to arrive in May, and by September there were 


two British divisions in the country. Towards the end of that month the 


High Commissioner was empowered to establish military tribunals, The Govern=- 


ment refused to offer any concession in return for the cessation of the strike 


and the restoration of order. 
78, During the summer, the Amir of Transjordan and the Foreign Minister 


of Iraq‘had conferred with the Pa fstinian Arab leaders in an effort to find i ee ere ee ce ae 


means of re-establishing peace. Eventually, on the llth October, the Arab 
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Higher Committee published the text of identical letters from King Abdul 
Asis ibn Saud, King Ghazi of Iraq and the Amir Abdullah of Transjordan, 


4n which the three rulers announced their agreement 


"to call upon you to resolve for peace in order to save 


at ree toe further shedding of blood. In doing this, we rely on 
ge ee the good intentions of our friend Great Britain, who has 
declared that she will do justice. You must be confident 


FR OR Hg that we will continue our efforts to assist you." 


nt ae 
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fhe strike was called off on the following day, and the country settled 


Ss AR See ee Oe down to a period of relative tranquillity. 
ge Ee 78, In.the six months between mid-April and mid-October, 1936, 80 


Pe ee Jews lost their lives; there were 37 fatal casualties in the defence and 


eS ee Sens security forces; it was estimated that 1000 Arabs were killed, mostly in 
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fighting with the troops and police. 
79. Sporadic terrorism continued throughout the first nine months 


of 1937, developing in the lete autumn into a second phase of the rebellion. 
The Acting District Commissioner of Galilee and his police escort were 


fatally shot by Arab gunmen in Nagereth on the 26th September. Five days 


later the Government announced that they 
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CS Ee "found it necessary to institute action against certain 
pet pea FS Sea persons whom activities have been prejudicial to the 
maintenance of public security in Palestine and who 
mst therefore be regarded as morelly responsible for 
the campaign of terrorism and murder." 
The Arab Higher Committee and the local National Committees were accordingly 
declared to be unlawful associations. The Mufti of Jerusalem was deprived 


of the office of President of the Supreme Moslem Council. And warrants 


were issued for the arrest of five members of the Higher Committee and of 


Arab 
another/leader. One (Jamal Effendi Husseini) escaped and the five other s 


were deported to the Seychelles. A few days later the Mufti left Jerusalen 


in disguise and went to Lebanon. 
/80. From then ececee 
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From then until the end of the year, disorder again reached 


bombs and firearms recorded during the first nine months of 1936, there oe ee oe | a ge ee eee ae a eer 


were 198 in the last quarter. Military courts, with power to pess sentence ee ee ee aa ae 
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of death, were established in November. Casualties from gang or terrorist 


activities in 1937 totalled 97 killed and 149 wounded. 
81. The Arab rising continued through the first half of 1938, and 
reached its climax between July and November. Under the guidance of the 


exiled leaders in Syria and Lebanon, arms and money were smuggled across 


the frontiers into Palestine. 


organised, 
of disloyalty to the national cause, and many executions were carried out 


The guerrilla bands became more highly 


Rebel courts were established for the trial of Arabs accused 


after trial by these illegal tribunals. The Assistant District Commissioner 


RESETS 


at Jenin was murdered in August. In September all police and Government 
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buildings in Beersheba were set on fire and destroyed. In October, a large- 


scale military operation was necessary in order to pstore the Government's 


authority in the Old City of Jerusalem. The total of known deaths resulting 


from terrorist and gang activities in 1938 was 835. In addition it was 


estimated that 1000 Arab insurgents were killed in actions with the military 
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and police, 


82. On the 12th September, the police force was placed under the 
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operaticnal control of the General Officer Commanding the broops, and in 
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the following month the powers and duties of the District Commissioners were ot Be tle ee ie 
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transferred to Military Commanders. in the course of 1938, the General 


Officer Commanding confirmed 54 death sentences passed by military tribunals. 
Its 
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83. 
decline seems to have been due in part to the waning enthusiasm of the Arab 
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The rising continued into 1939, but with diminishing vigour. 


villagers, on whom had fallen much of the burden of maintaining the guerrillas, 


in part to the readiness of many Arabs to accept the policy formulated by the 


mandatory Power in the White Paper of 1939 (see below, paragraphs 


The Jewish commmnity, a section of which had begun in 1938 to execute reprisals 


against the Arabs, was correspondingly angered by the new policy. The publi- 


cation of the White Paper was immediately followed by an outburet of Jewish 


violence, which continued until the Second World War began in September, 
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A Royal Comission, under the Chairranshin of Lord 
was apoointed in August 1°36 with the task of enquiring into the 


underlying causes of the disturbances and into the operation of the 


Mandate, and of making recomendstiona for the removal of any lecitinate 


grievances felt by Jews or Arabs on account of the way in which the 


Mendate wes beirig 4mplenented, The Comission submitted its Report in 


io first vart of its terms of reference, the conclusi 
of the Comuission were as follows: 
e 
We have no doubt es to what were "She underlying causes of the 


disturbances" of last year. They veret- 
(4) The dovir: of the Araba for net4onal indenendence. 


dIuUaLalay 


i4) Their hatred and fear of the establishment of the Jewish 


National Home. 

“@ nake the following coments on these two causes:- 

(4) They were the same uncerly‘ng causes as those whieh brought about 
the "disturbances" of 1920, 1921, 1929 and 1933. 
44) They were, and always have been, inextricably linked together. 


The Falfour Declaration and the “andate under which it was to be 
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tmplenented involved the Cenial of national indevendenee at the outset. 
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The subsequent growth cf the Netdonal Home created a cracticai obstacle, 


and the only serious on: to the concession later 2f national inde endence. 


It was believed thet ite further -rowth might van the ool.tical as 


well as economic subjection of the Arabs to the Jews, so t 


vag 


Tate 
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ultimately the Mandate should torminnte and Palestine become independent, 
it would not be nati-nal indevendenee in the Arab sense but self~ 


govemmment by a Jewish majority. 


(4441) They were the only "underlying" causes. All the other factors were 


complementary or subsidiary, aggravating the two causes or h 


aad 


deters: ne the tine at which the disturbances broke out. 


The other factors may be summarized as followsie 
(4) The effect on Arab opinion in Palestine of the attainment of 


national Independence first by Iraq, to a leas complete extent by 
/ Trans-Jordan, 
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Trans-Jordan, then by Egynt and lastly, subject to a short celay, 

by Syria and tle Lebanon. The weight of this factor has been 

augnented by cl Sé-eontact between Arabs in Palestine andi Arabs in 
Syria, Iraq and @audi Arabia and by the willingness shown by the 

Arab Rulers to do whet they properly could to assist them. 

(44) The pressure on Palestine exerted by World Jewry in view °f the 
sufferings and anxieties of the Jews in Central and Eastirn Europe. 

The ineresse in this pressure from the beginning of 1933 onwards ard the 
consequent |igh figures of Jewish immigration gravely accentuated Arab 


fears of Jewish domination over Palestine, 


(144) The inequality of op-ortunity enjoyed by Arabs and Jews respectively 


ay 


ae 


in putting teir case before Your Majesty's Government, “alia:..ent and 
oublie oninion in thas country; and the Arab beli f that the Jews can 
alvays get their way means denied to the Arabs. Based in general 
on the status of the Jewish Agerey both in Jerusalem and in London, 
thiatelief was greatly strengthened by the publication of | 

letter to Dr. Yeigmann in 1931 and by the debates in “arlianent on the 
proposals for a Legislative Council early last year. 

(4v) Associated with this lest faetor, the growth of Arab distrust, 
dating back to the time of the “icMahon Pledge and the Balfour 
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Declaration, in the ability, if not the will, of Your “ajesty's 
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Government to carry out their crom' ses. 


(v) The jrab alarm at the continued purehase of Arab land by -ews, 

(vi) The intensive character of Jewish nationalism in Palestine; the 
"nodernism"™ of wany of the younger immigrante; the vrovacative language 
used by irresponsible Jews; and the Antennerate tone of much of the 
Jewish as well as the Arab Press. 

(vid) The general uncertainty, accentuated by the ambiguity of certain 
phrases in the “iandate, as to the ul* imate intentions of the ‘andatory 


Power, This uncertainty has aggravated all the difficulties -f the 


aituation, and in varticular has (a) stimiated the -ewish desire to 
exnayl and consolidate their position in “alestine as quickly as “ay 
be, and (b) made it  ossible for the Arabs to interpret the conciliatory 


Joy of the Palestine Government and the sympathetic attatide of some 
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of its officials as showing that the British determi:ation to iupler 


the Balfour Declaration is not whole-hearted. 
The Comeission gave careful consideration to the gricvances of 


both Arabsand Jews against the mandatory administration, and reacied the 


conclusion that the principal concession demanded by /eoth peovleg could 
not legitimately be granted. Thus the Comission wrote as follows on 


the Arab demand for self-go.ernment: 
"We are confronted «ee with a paradoxical situetion, The Arabs 
of Palestine, it has been admitted, are as fit to gevern the selves as 
the Arabs of Iraq or Syria. The Jews of Palestine, it is clear, are as 
fit to govern themselves as any organized and educated comunity in 
Europe or elseghere. Yet, associated as they are under the Mandate, 
self-government is impracticable for b th peoples. Nowhere, indeed, 


in all the fields in which the Mandate operates is the deadlock so 
eourlete as in this last field. Nowhere is it more manifest that the 


Mandate cannot be fully and hen aay fmplemented unlese by sone 
means or other the national antagonism between Arab and Jew can be 

But it 4s the Mandate that crsated that antagoniss and 
keeps it alive; and, as long as the andate exists, we cannot honestly 
hold out the expectation that either Arabs or Jews wil: 
aside their national hopes or fears and sink their differences in the 
comzon service of Palestine. Thet being so, real “self-governing 
institutions" cannot be developed, nor o:n the 'andate ever tersinate, 


without violating ite obligations, general or specific. For at any 


given time there must be either an Arab or a Jewish majority in lalestine, 
and the government of an indenenient Palestine, freed from the ‘landate, 
would heve to be either an Arab or a Jewish government. In the latter 
event - assuming, we reneat, that the mirecle of reconciliation has not 
happened and that rolities are still conducted on lines of race ~ the 
general obligation implicit in ail Mandates that the people entrusted 


to Mandatory administration are to be enabled in course of tine to 
"stand by themselves" would not have been fulfilled. In the other event, 


the obligation in Artiole 2 "for nlacing te country umler such dolitical» 
admin: atretive and economfc conditions as will secure the establishment 
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of the Jewish National Home" would not heve been discharged." 

At the same time the Comission, so far from endorsing tie Zionist view 
that inmigrants should be more freely admitted, reached the conclusion 
that "political, social and -sychological sonsiderations", as well as 
economic absorptipp capacity, should be taken into account when the 
rate of immigration wan determined, They accordingly recomended thet, 
4f the Jandate was to continue, immigration should be confined within 
a maximum figure (or, as they terned 1t, Na political high level") of 
12,000 annually during the succeeding five years. 

OT The members of the Peel Commission were led by their diagnosis 
of the situation in Palestine to the conclusion that the obligations 
4posed unon the ‘iandatory by the terms of the mandate were sutually 

irreconcilable, 


"To nut it 4n one sentence, we cannot « in “alestine as it nw is - 


~aduaLafay 


both concede the Arab claim to self-government and secure the 


establishment of the Jewish National Home". 


~ 


SE, In these ec/reunstanees the maintenance of the idandate w ulc 
mean the indefinte continuance of unrest and disturbance, The Comission 


therefore recomienied that His ‘ajesty's Government ahould take ste 's to 
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terminate the ija date and to partition the country in such a way as to 


create an indenendent Jewish State in the north and west, and to inecrporate 
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most of the remaining territory in Trensgordan. 
Wanifestly," the Commission weote, “the problem cannot be solved by 


giving either the Arabs or the Jews all they want. The answer to the 
question "Which of them in the end will gavern Palestine?' «ust surely 
be ‘Neither’, Ye do not think that any faifeminded statesman would 
gunpose, now that the hope of harnony betiween the races has proved 
untenable, that Britain ought either te hand over to arab rule 
400,000 Jews whose entry into Palestine has been for the mst part 
faoilit: ted by the British Government and ap roved by the League of 
Nations; or that, if the Jews should become a majority, a «illion or 
so of Arabs s).culd be handed over to their rule. But, “white neither 
race can justly rule all "alestine, we see no r:ason why, if -t were 


nracticable, each race should not rule part of it." 


3 
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The Commission believed thet partition on the lines they 
proposed, while demanding from both Arabs and Jews sone sacrifice of 
theix aspirations, would confer on each of them substantial acvantages. 
A large part of the Arab population would obtain ita indepencence, and 
would be finally celivered from the possibility of ultimate subjection to 
Jewish rule, The Jewa, conversely, would be seoured against the possibility 
of subjection to irab rule, and would be free to determine their own 
rate of inuigretion. To both peoples partition would offer the prospect 
of peace. “It is surely worth some sacrifice on both sides if the quarrel 
which the Mandate st rted could be ended with its termination." 
20. While not intending thet the prinoiple of partition should stand 
or fall with their snecifie proposals, the Commissioners submitted a map 
on which the whole of Galilee, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the ‘‘aritin 


‘lain es far as a voint about ten miles south «of Rehovoth, were allocated 


to the Jewish State, The greater part of Palestine to the south and east 


of this line would be united with Trans e But Jerusalem and 


Carr ahro Nazareth, 
Bethlehem tugether with a corridor reaching the dea at Jafla) would ro 


under British Mandate. 
9l. His Majesty's Government issued, simultaneously with the Report 
of the Royal Comnisaion, a statement of poliey in which they announced 


thats 


"In the light of cxperienced , a d of the arguments adduced by 


the Counds ion, they are driven to the eonelusion that there is an 


4ryreconcileble conflict between the aspyircidons of Arabs and vews 


in Palestine, that these asp'rations cannot be satisfied under the 
terms of the -resent ‘andate, and thet a scheme of »artition on the 
genera) lines recommended by the Commission represents the best and 
most hoveful selution of the deadleek.* 
226 The nrorosal that Palestine shoulc be part’ tioned met with 
unoconsromigsing hostility in the Palestinian Arab comunity, ani was 
condemned by a Aoevarab Yonrvress held at Bludan in September. The 
Zioniste, while unanimous in denying the qunention that the ‘ia:date ted 
proved unworkable and in rejecting the fromtier proposed by the “eel 


Comission, were divided on the principle of pertition. The twentieth 
/ Zionist Congress 
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Zionist Cormress, whieh met at Zurich in August, empowered ite Executive 
to enter into negotiatio:s with the object of ascertaining the precise 
plan of pertition which the Mandatory would offer. The executive aust 
Bhen rafer the plan to a newly elested Congress for cons‘deration and 
decision, The Council of the Jewish Agency, meeting immediately after 
the Zionist Congress, inatructed its Executive in the same sense, adding 
however a resolution to the effect that His Majesty's Government should 
be esked to convene a conference of the Jews and Arabs of Palestine in 


order to explore the sossibility of a peaceful settlement in an un- 


divided Palestine on the basis of the Balfour Declaration and the 


Mandate. 

oe The Peel Report was also examined by the Permanent -iandates 
Commission, at its thirty-seeond session in August 1937. In the course 

of a prelininary opinion addressed to the Couneil of the League of Nationa, 


aIuaLafay 


the Mandates Comission stated thats 


"The present Mandate became almost wiworkable once it was publicly 
declared to be so by a British Royal Comaission speaking with the 
twofold authority conferred on it by its impartiality and its 
unaninity, and by the Government of the liandatory Power itself." 


The *arndates Commission therefore advised that the British Government 
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should be epowered to explore the possibility of a "new territorial 
solution". They considerey however, tht it would be unmvise to establish 


NOO NOT 


two independent States without a further period of “andatory su ervision, 
They therefore recommended that, if the volioy of vartition was adopted, 
the Jewish and Arab States should remain under a transitional ‘andatory 
regine, either as separate entities or in some form of provisional 


federation, until they had given sufficient proof of their ability to 


govern thenselves,. 


he The League Council adopted, on the 16th September, a resolution 
authorising the “andatory to prepare a detailed plan for the partition of 
Palestine, neanwhile deferring consideration of the substanced of the new 


proposal until theenlan had been submitted, 


nee 
ik 
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954 -—S« In agoordance with the L-ague Coune4l's resolution, a technical 
Comission was appointed in Februery 1938, unier the Chatémanship of Sir John 
Woodhead. The following fs an extrset from its terns of reference: 

"Taking into account the plan of partition outlined in Part III 
of the Report of the Royai Com-:4ssion, but with full liberty to 
suggest modifications of that plan, ineluding variation of the arcas 
recomended for retention under British Mandate, ' 

And taking into aecount any representations of the comnmities in. 
Palest:ne and Trans-Jordan - 

(4) to reeommend bounderies for the proposed Arab and Jewish arvas 
and the enclaves to be retained permanently or tem:orarily under oritish 
Mandate which will - | 

(a) afford a readombie prospest of the eventual establishment ) 
with adequate security, of self-supporting Arab and Jaw’ sh 

States 3 

(b) neecesstitate: the inolusion of the fewest possible Arabs and 
Arab enterprises in the Jewish area and vice versay and 

(o} enable His “Majesty's Government to carry out the Mandatory 
respons ibilities the assuxption of which is recommended in the 
Report of the Royal Comission, ineluding the obligations inposed 
by Artiole 2% of the Mandate as regards the Holy Places.” 


96. | The Woodhead Commission found that the Jewish State contemplated 
by the Peel Commission, after certain modifications of the provosed frontier 
whieh ite security would necessitate, would contain an Arab minority 
amounting to 49 per cent of the total population. They therefore 

rejected this proposal, ani examined other nossibilities. Two of the 

four Commissioners, including the Chairman, eventually rocom:ended a 

plan which would have confined the Jewish State to a strip of territory 

tn the northern part of the Hariting Plain, approximately 75 kilometres 

in length but intersected at Jaffe by an Arab enclave and the corridor 
eomecting the Mandated territory of Jerusalem with the sea. Under this 


plan, the additional areas in the north whioh the Peel Commiasion would 
/ nave 
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have allocated to the Jewish State were not to pess under Arab rule, 
They would be administered by the Mandatory until their Arab and Jewish 
populations could agree on their final destination, which might involve 
either fusion with the Arab or the Jewish State or the establishment 


of a third independent State. A similar mandatory regime was to be 
established in the south, over an area roughly corresponding %o the 


sub-distriet of Beersheba. The plan also embodied the Royal Commission's 


recommendation for a Jerwalem enclave under British administretion, 
97. If followed that the majority proposals of the ‘oodhead 


Commission would involve early independence only for the central vert 
of Palestine, lying between the northern and southern mandated areas 
andl excluding the Jerusales enclave, Even in this restricted arva, 
indepemdence would not be unqualified. For the two Commissioners 
reocommemied, as an essential feature of their vlan, a customs wion 
between the three administrations (Arab, Jewish and Mandatory). They 
proposed that the tariff policy of the union should be determined by 
the Mandatory after consultation with Arab and Jewish representatives, 
Thus the two indevendent States envisaged by the Royal Commission would 
be reduced both in territory and in sovereignty. 

98. Of the two other members of the Woodhead Commission, one 
recomienied the addition to the proposed Jewish State of the valleys of 
Esdraeion and Jesreel, with la:-es Halen and Tiberias, thus leaving the 
hills of Galilee outside but encircled by the Jewish territory. The 
other concluded that no form of partition was practicable. 

99. in a White Paper issued simultaneously with the Report of the 


Partition Commission, His Majeaty'sa Government announced that they 


Mheve reached the conelusion that this further examination has 
shown that the nolitical, administrative and finaneial difficulties 
involved in the proposal to er ate independent Arab and Jewish 
States inside Palestine are so great that this solution of the 
problem is impracticable." 
They announced their intention of convening a Conference in London, at 
which they would seek to reach agreement with Arab and Jewish re resent- 
atives on an alternative means of overcoming the difficulties described 
/ by the 
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by the Reyal Commission, 

100. fhe Lendon Conference was attended on the one side by 
representatives of the Arabs of Palestine and of the Governments of 
Egypt, Ireq, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, on the other by the Jewish Agenay 
for Palestine, which associated with its delegation a nunber of | 
re>resentatives of Jewish onihion cutside the ranks of the Agency 
itaelf, Sinee the Arabs maintained their refusal to recognise the 
Jewish Agency, it vas necessary to organise two separate conferences, 
one AnglowArab and the other Anglo-Jewish. The conversations lasted 
from the 7th February until the 15th Mareh. The British Delegation 


bieor 
oresented pro osals similar to those Stee jeupseduer ey published in 


the "hite Paper of May, 1939. They were rejected by the Jews in princi le; 
to the Arabs they represented an acceptable basis for discussion, but 
no egreenent was reached, 
101. At the Anglo-Arab conference it was fouhd necessary to enquire into 
the becring on the Palestine situation of an exchange of letters which 
had taken place in 1915-16 between Sir Henry MolMahon, High Commissioner 
in Colro, and the Sherif Hussein of Mecca, The Arab dele: ates mainte ined 
that Palestine was one of the Arab countries the independence of which 
wes promised in this correspondence, The British delegation was unable to 
accent this view. 
Thehite Paner of Hays 1939. 

102. The statement of policy issued by His Majesty's Government in 
May 19394 wes intended to put an end to uncertainty as to the objectives 
of thédr policy in Palestine, and to prepare the way for the termiration 
of the Mandate. The statement opened with a clear definition of the 
attitude of His ‘ajesty's Government towards the ~axiimm clains of 
both Arabs and Jews, Thus, after quoting the interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration contained in the ‘white Paper of 1922, they 

"now declare unequivocally that it is not part of their policy 

thet Palestine should become a Jewish State." 
At the seme time they maintained their rejeation of the Arab contention 
that they were pledged, by undertakings given during the war of onan 
to grant iniependenee to the Arab population of Palestine: | 

"They eee canot agree that the Melahon correspondence: forms a 

/ jast 
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just basis for the claim that Palestine should be eonverted 

into an Arab State." 
103. The objective of His “Majesty's Government was then stated to 
"the establishnent within ten years of an indenendent Palestine State .e. 
in whieh Arabs and Jews share in government in such a way as to ensure 
that the essential interests of each aommmity are safeguarded." 
1 Before such a State could be established, a veriod of transition 
would be necessary in which the Handatory would attempt to inprove relations 
between the two communities and to build up the maahinery of self= 

Palestinians, would be riaced in cherge of 


es hem be 4 Samad or [ore idl bop f 
fodubed ‘into the Executive Council. 


The ho e was expressed that it might nrove possible to establish an 
elective legislature. And at the end of five years "an appropriate 
body representative of the people of Palestine and of H4s 

Government” would make recomendations for the constitution of the 
future indenenient State. The neriod of transition would be desicned 


to terminate inten years. But: 
"If, at the end of ten years, it anpears to His ‘ajesty's Government 
that, contrary to their hope, cireunstances require the sostponement 
of the establishment of the independent Stete, they will consult 
with representatives of the people of Palestine, the Council of the 
League of Nations and the neighbouring Arab States before deciding 
on sush a postponement. If His ‘ajesty's Government come to the 
conclusion that postoonement is unavoidable, they will invite the 
cooperation of these parties in framing plans for the future with 
a view to achieving the desired objective st the earlicst »ossible 


date. " 


105. Nothing was said in the White Paper on the constitutidn of 


the indepencent State, bayond the general principle that it must enable 
Arabs and Jews to share 4n government in sush a way that the essential 
intereste of each were safeguarded, The Colonial Secretary, when ‘he 
subsequently a peared before the Permanent Mandates Commission, indicated 
two possible means throuch whieh effect might be given to this principle 


in the future constitution. There might, he suggested, be a fec 
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syatem with equal representation in the centzel institutions for an 
Arab provinee and a Jewish provinoe, Or, if the State was constructed 


on a unitary and not a federel basis, thefcanatitution nSght provide that, 


on natters of importanee, no decision could be taken unless a pajority 


of the Arab nesbere-ef-the-Legintatume anda majority of the Jewish 
members of the legislature were in agreement. 
106. It was >rovided in the White Paper that the independent 5t 


should enter into treaty relations with the United Kingdom. 
107. The statement of volicy next dealt with the subject of Jewish 


damigrations 
In the view of the Royal Commission, the associetion of the 


noldey of the Balfour Dealaration with the mandate system implied the 
belief that Arab hostility to the former would sooner or later be 
overcone. It has been the hone of British Governments ever s:nce the 
Balfour Decloration was issued that, in time, the Arab population ) 
recognising the advantages to be derived from Jewish settlement and 
development in Palestine, would becone reconciled to the further ercwth 
of the Jewish National Home, This hope has not been fulfilled. The 
alternatives before His vajesty(e Government are either (1) to seek 
to expand the Jewish National Home indefinitely by inmnigration, 
against the strongly expressed will of the Arab people of the country; 
or (44) to vermit further exnansion of the Jewish National Home by 
immigration only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce in it. The 


former policy means rule by force. Apart from other consice ations, 


such a poliey seems to His Majesty's Government to be contrary to the 
whole spirit of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as 
well as to their specific obligations to the Arabs in the Palestine 
mandate. Horeover, the relations between the .rabs ami the Jews in 
Palestine must be based somner or later on mutual tolerance and goodwillys 
the veace, security and progress of the Jewish National Hone itself 
requive this. Therefore His \‘ajesty's Government, after earnest 
consideration, and taking into secount the extent to which the growth 

of the Jewish National Home has been facilitated over the last twenty 
years, juve decided that the time has cone to adopt in yvrineiple the 


seeond of the alternsetives referred to above, " 
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It wee accordingly provided that, after the admission of not nore than a ee | 
75,000 additional iuaigranta during the five years beginning in April 0 ge CE eh ea _. 
1939, "no further Jewish 4umigration will be permitted unless the ee SE cae OP oo oe 7 | _ | 
arabe of Pelestine are prenared to acquiesce in it." ee er See 


103. The last seotion of the White Paper dealt with the transfer 


of land from Arab to Jewish eunership. 
fhe Administration of Palestine is required, under Article 6 of the pol hae: Bg hha. eh ee Le : 
Mandate, "@hile ensuring that the rights and position of o her sections 7 4 ? ee : ae sarge ae ee | 


of the -opulation are not prejudiced", to encourage Nelose settlement 


by Jews on the land", and no restriction has been im-osed hitherto 


on the transfer of land from Arabs to Jews. The reports of several i | ca ee Oe aS 
exvert Comissions have indicated that, owing to the natural growth’ es ee oo | y 
of the Arab population and the steady sale in recent years of Arab ae oe ee 
land to Jews, there is now in certain areas no room for further cee See Tee a. : : | 


whilst, in some other areas, auch transfers 


of land must be. restricted if Areb cultivators are to maintain their 


tramsfers of Arab land, 
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existing standard of life and a considerable landless Arab population 


45 not soo: to be created. In these eireumstances, the H’ gh Commissioner 
will be given general powers to nrohibit and regulate transfers of land. 


These powers will date from the publiention of this st tenent of polioey 
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and the High Commissioner will re ain them throughout the transitional 


period, " 
109. The policy expounded in the White Paper was bitterly condemned 


by all Zionist opinions The Sionist Congress of 1939 denied its oral oe coe ee ay oe eet 
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and legel validity, and declared that the Jewish people would not acquiesce 


in the reduction of its st: tus in Palestine to thet of a minority. The 


Arat{criticised the length of the period of transition, the »r vision for 
and the proposal thet renresent: tives of the 
af the 


ite possible prolongation, 
fandatory Power should parti Anate in framing the constitution 


4ndevendent State. Nevertheless there were signs thet the Arabs would 


in praetice be ready to nequiesce 4n the application of the new poliay. 
was 


110. The Mandatory's new statement of poldoy/exanined by the 


nt Mandates Comaission at their thirty-sixth session in June, 1939. 


Permane 


The Commission reperted that: 
Mthe poliey set out in the White Paper was not in accordance with the 


interpretation whieh, in agreement with the Mandatory "ower and the 
Couneil, the Comafasion had always placed upon the Palestine Handate.* 


They went on to consider whether the mandate was open to a new interpretation 


with which the White Paper would not be at variance, Four of the seven 


, members "did not feel able to state that the policy of the White Paper was 


| in conformity with the mandate, any contrary conelusion appearing to them 
to be ruled out by the very terms of the mandste and by the fundamentel 


intentions of its authors." The other three nembers 
“were unnble to share this opinion; they consider that existing 


cirounstances would justify the policy of the White “aper, nrovided 


the Counei1 did not oppose it". 
lil. It was the intention of His Majesty's Government to seek the 


auasafay 


approval of the League Council for their new policy. This, however, they 
were prevented from doing by the outbreak of war in September. 
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112. Aets of terrorism committed by Jews ceased altogether with the 


outbreak of war, and the armed Arab bands melted away before the end of 


the year, The Jewish Agency calied on the Jewish comunity to 


tance to the mandatory Power, and sinilar apneals were made in 
the Arabic >ress. In the course of the war the Jews provided 27,000 
recruits for fhe British services, and the Arabs 12,000. A Jewish Brigade 
Group was formed in 1944. | 
113. in February, 1940, the Government promulgated Land Tranefers 
Regulations under whieh the country was divided into three gones. In the 
largest of these sones, ali transfers of land to »ersons other than 
Palestinian Arabs were prohibited. In the second zone, Palestinian Arabs 


were forbidden to transfer their land except to ancther Palestinian Arab 


auaLsafay 


or with the specific apppoval of the High Commissioner. No restrictions 
were placed unon the transfer of land ina third and smaller sone, i:eluding 
a considerable part of the coastel plain and all mmicipal areas. These 
Regulations, although intended to give effect to the land clauses of the 
1939 White Peper, had: been drafted before that statement of policy was 
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wevared, with the intention that they should replace earlier and defective 


legislation for tha protection of cultivators. 
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114. When the five-year period of continuing Jewish imigration 
contemplated in the \-hite a) Sean to an end in the spring cf 1944, 

it was found thet owing to the great difficulties in the way of escape from 
Hitler's Europe, the 75,000 certificates had not all been utilised. it 

wes decided thet it would be inequitable in these circumstances to w:thhold 
the residue of 24,000 certificates, the time limit of which was accordingly 
waived, From the lst October, 1944, @ monthly rate of immigration was 
fixed, at the figure of 1,500 a month, When the 75,000 certificates were 
finally exhausted, at the end of 1945, it was decided that this «onthly rate 
should be maintained nending the revort of the Anglo-American Comittee of 
Enquiry, which was then sterting ita work, Im-:igration is still roceeding 
at this rate, 


The regulation of Jewish immi:ration into Palestine has been gruatly 
/ complicated, 


~ 


complicated, since before the outbreak of war, by atterpts to organise the 
unauthorised entry of lerge bodies of immigrants, During the war it was more 
than ever imperative thet the Administration should resist this threat to 
it authority, since the shiploads of refugees came from inside Axis- controlled 
Europe and offered an opportunity for the infiltration of enemy regents. In 
November 1940, it was decided that iliegal immigrants would be de:orted to 
an alternative place of refuge in the Colonial Empire. The first contingent 
of de ortess under theapolicy was assembled on board the 5.5. Patria in 
Haifa harbour, The pate e/ however / was scuttled et her moorings on the 
25th November, as a result of sabotage by Jewish sympathisers ashore, with 
the loss of 252 lives, Nurbers of illegal immigrants were subsequently 
deported to “auritius; they were admitted to Palestine in 1945. 
116, In a statement of imiigretion policy issued on the Zlst January, 
1946, the High Commissioner announced that, within the quota of 1,500 a months 
“Preference will be given to those European Jews who have e s:ecial 
claim such as those to whom the Palestine Government have already 
undertaken obligations, and relatives in Europe of Jews already 
established in Palestine. Jllegal imaigrants will of course continue 
to be deducted from quotas". 
The intensification of the traffic in illegal immigrants, which was resu: 
on a substantial scale towards the end of 1945, made it impossible for the 
Administretion fully to aprly its s: stem of preferential categories. In 
the verfiod between the 15th December 1945 and the 14th tarch 1947, no less 
than 13,989 illegal Jewish immigrants were permitted to settle in Palestine; 
an equivalent, nurber was aecordingly deducted from the quotes. 
117. in the susser of 1946 the inflow of illegal inmirrants reached 


such d’ mensions thet it was no longer possible to acconodate them in canpa 


in Palestine, It was therefore decided, in August, thet future shiploeds 
would be transferred on arrival to British sl:ins and taken to cans in Cyprus. 


Sinee December 1946 the monthly quota has been allocated as follows: 
cent to the illegal imipgrants in Cy:russ; of the remaining 750 certificates, 
roxinately 100 to the wives and minor children of residents in Palestine; 


the rest divided equally between perents of Palestinian residents and Jews in 


the camps for displaced sersons in the British Zone of Germany. 
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NOO NOT 


118. The lull in terrorist activity did not dontinue throughout the 


war years. The Jewish community resented the Land Transfers Regulations 

and the measures teken against unauthorised damigration, In 1942 a small group 
of Zionist, extremists, led by Abrahan Stern, came into prominence with a 
series of politically notivated urders and robberies in the Tel Aviv 
area. In the following year there came to light a widespread conspiracy, 
connected with Hagana (an ileal military formation controlled by the Jewish 
Agency), for stealing arms and ammunition from the British forces in the 
Middle East. In August, 1944, the High Comaissioner narrowly escaped death 
in an ambush outside Jerusalem. Three months later, on the 6th Novenber, 

the British Minister of State in the Middle East (Lord Moyne) was assas ‘nated 
in Cairo by two members of the Stern group. A third illegal Jewish 
organisction, the Irgun Zvai Leumi, was responsible for much destruction 


of Government property during 1944. These various o trages were condemned 
by the official spokesmen of the Jewish commnity. 


aIuaLafay 


119. Terrorism, however, continued unabated. In June, 1946, a nunber 
of Jewish leaders, inclucing mambers of the Executive of the Jewish Agency, 
were arrested and interned, on evidence that Hagana, which was under the 
Agenoy's control, was to some extent associated with the two ter orist 
organisations - Irun Zvai Leumi and the Stern groupe On the 22nd July, 
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an explosion which wrecked a wing of the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, 


NOO NOT 


oontaining the offices of the Government Seoretariat, and killed a hundred 


rublie servantg, Arab, Jewish and British, 

120. Later eot:vities of the terrorist orgeniaatdons have included the 
kidnapping of a British judge and of British officers, sabotage of the 
railway system end of of] instellatdons at Haifa, and the blowing w of a 
British Officers' Club in Jermealen, 

121. The war gave rise to infletionary conditions in Palestine. The 
volume of currenoy in circulation increased from b6,574,000 in 1939 to 
&41,517,000 at the ond of iareh, 1945. Public revenue, for the year 
1GAhed5, reached the figure of $17,497,000. Imports and exports , in 1944, 
totalled 636,224,000 and b14,638,000 respectively. 

1226 These figures reflected a substantial military expenditure ineurred 


/ in Palestine 


TET aay Te eT ITT eam ar ga mo : ; peat ees or Te — z, = liad sees aes ; 
G E ier ‘ ge ote 7 roses : é ‘ . 8 
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in Palestine by British and Allied forces in the Middle East, together with 


an expansion of economic activity caused by the severance of norual trade 


routes and the large measure of autarchy which was consequently imp sed on 


the Middle Eastern area, Various new industries were ceveloped in Palestine, 


agricultural productionwms abnormally sti-ulated, and both communities 

benefited from the resulting prosperity. The negative effects of the oe ie ) 3 st: : ae a 3 a i. : 7 a an 

disloecetion caused by the war were felt prineipally in the citrus industry. © : as | ae z a . : ie - pe je ‘ : | 
In 1942-43 citrus exports fell to less than 5,000 cases, ss compared with | : Oe oe | | 

more than 15,000,000 in 1938-39. The citrus groves, however, were for the a ! Z | Bes eS a ae : | | | 


. 


most part kent in good condition with the aid of Government loans, and the LOE pt os ag es ee 7 | 


industry is now recovering ita markets. During the war years diamonds, cut me oS | ae See A es oe abe. — 
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and polished in Palestine, replaced citrus fruits ea the country's most 


valuable export. This all-Jewish industry, first catablished in Palestine » § — | 
“nh < 
4n 1939, produced exporte to the value of nearly 6,000,000 in 1945. ¢  & | 7 o. 4 
. 7 
1236 The total population of Palestine is now approximtely 1,900,000, — | 
the Jews being estimeted at 650,000. The numbers of Jewish imvigrents m | | 
Palestine from 1937 to 1946 are shown in the following tables E 
1937 10,536 a a 
1938 12,868 2 | 
1939 16,405 3 ° 
1940 Ay 547 bs 7” po, 
1942 2,194 2 
1944 14,464 s 
1945 12,751 Loess “| fe Se EES. | a 
19 17,761 ae ec ae es eS, : - 
Peanite the smaller volume of imigration, the Jewish Net’ -nal co Se eee | 
Home continued to expand. By the end of 1944, the number of Jewish ee eee ea 7 | 
agricultural settlements had risen to 259, with « total population of A oe ONG Se Pee e4o | 
139,000. A year earlier, the capital invested in Jewish industry anunted 
to 620,523,000. It as calculated thet the Jewish community peid a ee a | 
approximately 63 rer cent of all the taxation collected by the Palestine ees | ee | 
Government in 1944-456 z 
124. Meanwhile the (rab standerd of life continued to improve, This ee a : : oe 7 oe . ce ee | : sae 7 i eee | | ; 
wasbbest dencnstrated by the continuing decline of mortality, owing to greater one ee ae Pees Sng i ae e me = | Ze 
prosperity and increasing medical faeilities. The mortality rete of the 3 | ae | - | P 
Palestine Moslems fell by 30 per cent between 1927-29 and 1942-44, with the 
result that the average expectation of life at birth rose, for ‘ioslem males are ae NE ee ia _ a oa | - : ‘ ee ; | - 
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NOO NO? 


IAG When the second “orld Wer cane to an end in 1945, it wes not 
possible for the mandatory Power to proceed in Palestine along the lines 
indicated in the White Paper of 1939. The League of Nations, to which 
that document vas to have been subnitted for approval, no longer oxiatede 
And the tragio fate of the Jewish peonle in “urore had created eae demand 
that the Palestine vroblem should be examined again in relation to the 
needa of the mavivors of racial persecution. 

In, This denand was strongest in the United States. In July, 1945, 
President Truman wrote to Mr, Attlee suggesting that the concession of 
100,000 dendgration certificates for Palestine would be an important 
contribution te the settlement of displaced Furorean Jews, 

12 His Majesty's Government could not adopt this :ro:osal, which 
would heve involved taking a major decision on policy in Palestine before 
the future of that country had been fully reconsidered in the light of 
nost-war circumstances, They accordingly obtained the agreenent of the 
United States Government to the appointment of an AngloeAmerican Committoe 
of Enquiry, with the following terms of references 

1, TO EXAMIDL P°LITICAL, economic and scoial conditions in Palestine 

as they bear unon the sroblem of Jewish imipretion and settlenent 
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therein and the well-being of the peoples now living therein. 


NOO NOT 


T) EXAMINE THE POSITION of the Jewa 4n thor: countries in Europe 


where they have been the victins of Nesi and Fascist versecution, 


ani the practical measures taken or contemplated to be taken in 
those countries to enable them to live free from diperimination 
and oppression and to make eatinetes of thosewhke wish or will be 
Smpelled by their goriitions to migrete to Palestine or other 
countries outeide Europe. 

"QO HEAR THE ViEKS of competent witnesses and to consult re: resentative 
Arabs and Jewa on the vroblems of Palestine as auch orcblaws sre 
affeeted by condit/ons subject to examination under peragraph 1 
amd peragraph 2 above and by other relevant facts and c rewstances, 
and to reke recommendations to His Majesty's Covernment and the 
Government of the United States for ad interdin handling of these 


vroblers as well ae for their permanent solution, 


TO KAKE SUCH OTHER recommendations to His Hajesty'g Government 
and the Government of the United States es may be necessary to 
meet the immediate needs arising from conditions subject to 
examination under peragraph 2 above, by remedial action in the 
Suropean countries in question or by the provision of facilities 
for enigratiéon to and settlement in countries outside Europe. 

(29 The twelve members of the Anglo-American Comittee of Unquiryy 
working with a time limit of 120 days, held their first meeting in Washington 
on 4th January, 1946, and signed a unanimous Report at Lausanne on 20th April. 
The Comittee recommended that the constitutional future of Palestine should 


be besed on three principles:- 
“Tl, That Jew shell not dominate Arab and Arab shall not dominate Jow 


in Palestine. 
Il. That "alestine shall be neither a Jewish State nor an Arab State. 
III. Theat the form of government ultimately to be established shall, 
under international guarantees, fully protect and preserve the 
interests in the Holy Land of Christendom and of the Moslem and 


Jewish faiths." 
The Comittee exnlicitly rejected Partition and conoluded that “now and for 
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some time to come any atteupt to establish either an independent Palestinian 


State or independent Palestinian States would result in civil atrife suoh 


NOO NO? 


as might threaten the peace of the world." They accordingly recomenied 
that Palestine should contimus to be administered . ae mandate pending the 
execution of a Trusteeship Agreement. The Com Attee made no precise 
recommondation concerning the administrative system or the development of 
selfegoverning institutions during the long period of continuing british 
rule whieh they envisaged. They nade a number of proposals for econonis 
and social development, and recomended the ine Yate authppiaation of 
100,000 immigration certificates, which should be “awarded eas fer as 
nogeible fn 1946", actual Amdpration being "pushed forward eg recidly as 
conditions will permit". od. 
130 The Report was published in London and Hash“ngton on/30th Aprile 
On the evening of that day “resident Truman issued a statement which 
read in part as follows: 

"T am very happy thet the request whieh I made for the imueidate 

/ admission 


admisaion of 100, 000 Jews into Palestine has ade unandaous Ly 
endorsed hy the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry. The transference 
of these unfortunate people should now be accomlished with the greatest 
despatch secs I am also pleased that the Comittee recomenis in 
effect the abrogation of the “hite Paper of 1939 including exisbing 
restrictiorw on domigration and land acqyisition to permit the further 
development of the Jewish national home ... Jn addition to those inmediate 
objectives the report deals with many other questions of long-range 
polities] policies and questions of international law whichmquire 
careful study and which I will take under advisenent." 
MS On the following day the Prime Minister, in a statement to the 
House of Commons, made it clear that His lajesty's Government could not 
agree to decide upon the Committee's recomendations concerning 1: migration 
4n advance of their general decision on the Report. “The Report", he said, 
"must be considered as a whole in all its implications". He also «tsted 
‘the Government's conelusions thet they were not in a position to give 
effect to the Re-ort with their own financial and military resources alone, 
and that the disbandment and disar anent of illegal military formetions 


( 
in Palestine would be an essential precondition to the admission of the 
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100,000 immigrants. 
The Report was exanined at meetings between British and American 


i Sie 
officials in London during June end July. The two Delegations of officials 


NOO NOT 


reached full agreement on the terms of a report to their Governments . 
Taking es their starting point the third (constitutional) recommendation 
of the Anglo-American Committee quoted in paracrartyabove, they advocated 
as the means for putting this reconnendation into effect a plan for 
rrovineial sutonony, 

132 Under this plan, the greater pert of Palestine would be divided 
‘nto an Arab and a Jewish province, the latter dneluding aluost the entire 
area on whieh Jewa had already setiled together with a considerable arce 
between and ercund the settlesents. Each of-thern provincad would have an 
elected legislature and an executive, with a wide range of functions 
4noluding eontrol over land transfers ani the power to limit, imuicration. 
Jerusalem and Sethlehen, together with the Negeb (fefined as the uninhabited 


trtange of waste land in the south of Falestine) would remain under the 
/ direct 


 @iyect control of the Central Government, 
1?G The Central Government would be exercised by the British High 
Commissioner, with a nominated Executive Council, It would have exclusive 
authority in questions of defence, foreign: relations, customs and excise, 
end initially in the administration of law and order. It would also have 
all vowers not expressly granted to the provinces. 
(Sy Outlining the plan in the House of Commons, ir. Herbert sorrison 
clained that it: 

"would greatly simlify the problem of Jewish immigration into “alestine. 
Though final eontrol over inigration would continue te rest with the 
Central Government, this control would be exercised on the basia of 
recomendations made by the Provineial Governaents. So long as the 
economic absorntive pacity of the province was not exeseded, the 
Central Government would authorise the immigration desired by the 
Prov: noial Governments. It would have no ower to authorise imnipretion 


4n excess of any linitations proposed by the “rovineiel Gover ments « 


Thus, though the Government of the Arab Province would heve full ower 


to exclude Jewish immigrants from ite Provinee, the Jewish ‘rovince 


would normally be able to admit as sany issn: nts eas ite Government 


1 


desired. 49 part of this rlan, the exverte sugreet that 4% would 
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become ocasible to aceert the reconsenistion of the Anglo-American 


& 


NOO NOT 


ae 


Comittee for the im ediate admission of 100,000 Jewish im-igrants into 


Palestine, and for continuing immigration thereefter". 

t 3h It wes the intention .f His Majesty's Government thet, if agreement 
eould be reached on the basis of this =lan, it would be embodied in a 
trusteeship egreement. In the long run, the way would be left open for 
develonnent either towards an inderendent federal State or towards pertition, 
If partition was the outeome, ite character would be governed by the provision 
that the boundaries of the crab and Jewish Provinces could not be sodified 
exeept by mutual consent. 

137 On the 25th July His Majesty's Government approved in wine. le 
the policy recom ended by the British and American officials, es oa basis 


for negotiation with Arabs and Jews, 
/ The United 


The United States Government, however, was not prepared to 
associate itself with this effort to obtain agreement on the basis of the 
recomendations nade by the two Delegations of officials. 


(39. The <tates Members of the Arab League, on receiving from His 
Yajesty's Government and the United States Sivecsaant requests for their 
views on the Report of the Anglo-American Comittee, had «et in conference 
at Bludan in Syria. Each of the Arab Governments subsequently addressed to 
His Yajesty's Government, in additicn to e note containing coments oa the 
Com: .ittee's reconvendations, a further note inviting the British Government 
to negotiate "for the conelusion of an agreement wiieh will put an end to 
the present situation 4n Palestine and transform it into one in conformity 


with the crovisions of the Charter and agreeable with its aims". The 


aueLafay 


Arab Governments further suggested that the Conference should be convened 

in time "to eonolude a complete and satisfactory agreement before the next 
Session of the Gereral Assembly to be held in Se:tenber, 1946". It bad been 
the intention of Hie ‘ajesty's Government, in secordance with pledges 

given at vrricus times, to consult the interested parties before reseh ng 


e final decision on their solicy in Palestine. In conformity wits this 
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intention, the Renort of the Anglo-American Conference of officials -rovided 


N00 NOT 


that its proseseals, if sdopted by the two Governments, "should be ~resented to 
Areb and Jewish representatives es a basis for negotiations at a Conference 


to be eonvered by the United Kingdom Government". 


(uo Invitations to a Confereroe in London were issued on 25th July 


to the Governments of the States jenbers of the frab League, to the 
Jewish Agoney for faleatine and to the Palestine Arai Higher Comittee, 


Other prominent Palestinian Arabs, the Secretary General of the Arab League 
and rerresentetives of Jewish oninion in the United Kingdom and in ‘alestine 


were invited subsequently. 


(ul The Conference opened on 9th September - ettenced by re resentat ives 
G emeree 


of ell the irdevencent Arab States, together with the Secretary/of the . rab 


League. Neither the Jews nor the Palestinian Arabs were represented. 


The British Delegation out the provineijal autonomy pien before the 
/ Conference 


ur 


ee 


‘i 
2 


° 
. 
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Conference as the first item for discussion. The Arab Delegates at onoe made 
it elear that they were opposed to thie clan in principle and could rot 


accept it es « basis for discvasion. They eriticised wany of ite fertur-s; 


but it was clesr that, fun‘anentally, their rejeotion of this solution was 
beaed on their conviction that any scheme of provincial autonomy would 


inevite lead to Partition. 


e 


ave The British Delegetion had «t the outset sisted thet His Majesty's 
Government were not finally committed to the vrovinecial autonomy plan and 
were willing to consider any alternative proposals which night be put 
forward. ¥hen it became clear that the Arab Delegstes were unani:ous in 
their opposition to the provineial plan and wre unwilling to discuss it 


in detail, they were invited to explain what alternative prorosals they 
had for dealing with the problea, 

Muy In response to this invitation the frab Delegations pro ournied 
their solution, the main fectures of which were the following: 


(a) Palestine would be a unitary Stete with ea permanent Arsb 


majority, and would attain ite inderenience as such after 
a short period of transition (two or three years) under 


British Vandate. 


ne 
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Within this unitary State, Jews who had acquired Palest: nian 


cit’zenship (for which the qualification would be ten years’ 


N00 NOT 


residence in the country) would heve full civil rights, 
equally with all other citizens of Palestins. 

Special sefeguards would be vrovided to »rotect the reiigi us 
and cultural righta of the Jewish comunity. 

The senct‘ty of the Holy Pleees would be cusranteed and 
sefeguarde »rovided for freedom of religious sractice through 
out Palestine, 

The Jewish community would be entitled to a number of seate 


in the legisletive Assembly proportionate to the number of 
Jewish citisens (as defined) in Palestine, subject to the 


nroviso that in no case would the number of Jewish revresent- 


atives exeeed one third of the total number of nembers, 
/ (£) 


by us Ne LAE 
3 


Pada 


All legislation concerning fmmdigration and the transfer of 
Jand would require the consent of the Arabs in Paleatine eas expressed 
by a majcrity of the Arab menbers of the Legislative Assembly. 
The guarantees conserning the Holy Places would be slterable 
only with the consent of the United Nations; and the safe-~- 
guards provided for the Jewish comamity would be alterable 
only with the consent of a majority of the Jewish members 
of the Legislative Assembly. 
(yy It wes the Arab plan that a demeretic constitution on these 
lines should be brought into being during the transition reriod,. ‘The 
first sten would be for the High Commissioner to establish, by nomination, 
a Provisional Government consisting of seven Arabs and three Jews; and 
this Government would arrange for the elestion of a constituent assenbly, 
wiieh would be oherged with the task of drewing up, within six sonths, 
a detailed o:: stitution consistent with the general principles outlined 
above. If the Constituent Assembly failed to compiete its work within the 


nreseribed period of six months, the Provisional Government would itself 
nromulagss a constitution, This was intended to ensize that the achene 


Gould mrcvesed even in the face of a Jewish boyeott. Subject to the 
observances of certein wide directives, the constitution would not be subject 
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to mand:tory veto. Uhen the constitution had been adonted, a Legislative 


WOO NOT 


Assembly would be elected and the first Head of the ‘nderendent Palestine 
State would be appointed. The High Commissioner would then transfer his 
authority to the Head of the State, and a Treety would be consluced defining 
the future reintions between His Mejesty's Government and the Government 
of Palentine, 

/4\. The AngloeArab Conference waa adjourned st the beginnin;: of 
Oetober, in order to permit certain of the Delegates to attend the United 
Nations General Assembly and the Couneil of Foreign Ministers. The 
Gonference did not reesssemblp until the d7@ January. 

HT During this recess, the Zforiet Congress met at Basle, end 
denounced the plan for provineial autonony as "a travesty of Britain's 
obligations under the Mandate", uneccepteble even ag a basis for discussion. 


it would -revent the settlement of Jews in the greater part of Palestine, 
/ while 


. while denying then independents sven in the territory allocated to the 


The Congress also recorded its opposition to any 
the establishment of 


Jeaish Provinse.s, 


teesthip auperceding the mandate and postpo 
jon deolared that the Zdonist movenent 


trus 
Another reeclut 


¥(4) thet "alestine be actablished as a Jewish Commonvenlth 


intggrated i the 
(44) thet the gates of Palestine pe cpened to Jewish inmigrations 


Jewish Agency be vested with the control of inmigration 


structure of the democratic worl’s 


"(444)thet the 
into Palestine, and with the necessery authority for the 


uobdlding of the country." 
446 work in January, 1947, 


e 
e 


When the AngloeArab Conference resuxed 


ry.) 
revreaentatives of the Jewish Ageney engaged in parallel but informal 


conversations with His vajesty's Government. In the ecurse of these 


ations, they put forward three suggestions. 
Palestine should become a Jewiah State, They ad 


In the first place 


convers 
ded trat, 


they asked thet 


if no deoision could yet 
should be permitted up to the full extent of the country's 


be taken ag to the ultimate status of “al: stine, 
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Jewish iInofigretion 
economic aluorntive canaeity and 


urchase end settlement. 


no nert of the country should be closed 
Finally they indicated that they 


State in an 


NOO NOT 


to Jewish lan! - 


would be trerared to recomend aceeptance of “a viable Jewish 


adequate ares of Pale tine." 


On the 7th Febemary, 1947, the British felegation at the Angtoe 


trustees!.ip over Palestine, with the declared object of oreparing the 
country for inde: endence. 


‘osed terns of trusteesh:n would inelude provision for @ 


(ys The pro: 
of local autonomy in sreas 50 delimited as to ‘nelude 


substantial meaaure 
The High Commissioner 


a substantial rajority either of Jews or of Arabee 
mroteoting the min rities in these eroars 


would retain responsibility for 
/ at the 


At the centre, the High Commissioner would endeavour to form a representative 
Advisory Council, At the end of four years, a Constituent Assenbly would 

be elected. If agreement was reached between a majority of the Arab 
representatives and a majority of the Jewish representatives in this Assembly, 
an independent State would be established without delay, In the event of 
disagreement, the Trusteeship Couneil of the United Nations would be asked 

to advise upon future procedure, 

KG) It was the view of the British Delegation that “any provisions made 
for future Jewish immigration must rest upon consideration for the welle 
being of Palestine as a whole", With this end in view, the trusteeship 
agreement would provide for the admiasion of 96,000 Jewish immigrants during 
the first two years of ite operation, Thereafter the rate would be determined, 
with due regard for the principle of economic absorptive capacity, by the 
High Gommisaioner in consultation with his Advisory Council. In the event 


auasafay 


of disagreement, the final decision would rest with an arbitration tribunal 


appointed by the United Nations, 
(or His Majesty's Government considered that these proposals were consistent 


with the terms both of the League Mandate and of Article 76 of the United 


Nations Charter, They also looked forward to an early termination of the 
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trust: 


"Hig Majesty's Government are not prepared to continue indefinitely 


NOO NOT 


to govern Palestine themselves merely because Arabs and Jews cannot 
agree upon the means of sharing its government between them, The 
proposals contained in the present Memorandum are designed to give 
the two peoples an opportunity of demonstreting their ability to work 
together for the good of Palestine as a whole and so providing a 
stable foundation for an independent State," 

(s2 The latest British proposals were rejected both by the Arab 
Delegations (which included, at the second part of the London Conference, 
& Delegation representing the Palestine Arab Higher Committee), and by 
the Jewish Agenoy for Palestine. Thereupon the Mandatory decided to refer 


the problem to the United Nations. 
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"Hig Majeaty's Government have ... been faced with an irrecorcilable 
conflict of vrineiples. There sre in Palestine about 1,200,000 «rabe 
and 600,000 Jews. For the Jews, the essentia] point of principle 
te the orcation of a sovereign Jewish State. For the Arabs, the 


esgentdal point of principle is to resist to the last the establishment 
of Jewish sovereignty in any part of Palcatine. The discussions of 


the last sonth have clearly shown thet there ie no prospect of r esolving 
any settlement negotiated between the parties, But 


é 
nfliet hea to be resolved by an arbitrary decision, thet is 


not e decision whioh His Majesty's Government are empowered, &S 


mandatory, to take. His Majesty's Government have of themseives 


aIuaLafay 


no power, under the terms of the andate, togrard the country either 

to the Arabs or to the Jews, or even to pert/tion it between then. 
It 4s in these cireurstances that we have decided that we are 

unable either to accept the scheme put forward by the Arabs or by 


the Jews, or to impose ourselves e solution of our own, *e heave 
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intend to place before them an historical account of the way 


ie Majesty's Government have discharged their trust in Palestine over 


the last twenty-five years. ‘oe shall explain that the mandate has 


nyoved unworkable in practice and that the obligations undertalen to 


ey 


the two com unities 4n Palcstine have been shown to be irrec:ncilables 


We shall describe the varéous proposals which have been put forverd for 


dealing with the situstion, navely, the Arab plan, Zionist «s-iretiogs 
so far as we have ben able to ascertain them, the provosals of the Anglo- 
ittee and the various rro-osals which we ourselves have put 
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GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 


Memorandum on the Administration of Palestine 


under the Mandate 


The Occupied Enemy Territory Administration for the whole of Palestine was instituted 
in October, 1918; it was replaced by a civil administration on the Ist July, 1920. The Mandate 
for Palestine was approved by the Council of the League of Nations on the 24th July, 1922, 
(although it did not officially come into force until the 29th September, 1923). In the period 
between the establishment of effective British control over Palestine and the adoption of the 
Mandate, detailed consideration had been given to the form of admmistration necessary to 
give effect to the bi-partite obligation of His Majesty's Government under the Balfour Dec- 
laration of 1917 as to which specific provisions were to be embodied in the Mandate. 


2. The policy of His Majesty’s Government to that end was outlined in the statement 
of ‘‘British Policy in Palestine’ published by Mr Winston Churchill (then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies) in June, 1922. The statement (pages 17—21 of Cmd. 1700) gives 
the following interpretation of the Balfour Declaration, which it explicitly re-atffirmed : 


“Unauthorised statements have been made to the effect that the purpose in view 
is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have been used such as that Palestine 
is to become ‘‘as Jewish as England is English’. His Majesty’s Government regard 
any such expectation as impracticable and have no such aim in view... . They 
would draw attention to the fact that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not 
contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be converted into a Jewish National 
Home, but that such a Home should be founded in Palestine .... Further, it is 
contemplated that the status of all citizens of Palestine in the eves of the law shall 
be Palestinian, and it has never been intended that they, or any section of them, should 
possess any other juridical status. ... 

When it is asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish National Home 
in Palestine, it may be answered that it is not the imposition of a Jewish nationality 


upon the mhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further development of the. 


existing Jewish community, with the assistance of Jews in other parts of the world, 
in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish people as a whole may take, 
on grounds of religion and race, an interest and a pride. But in order that this com- 
munity should have the best prospect of free development and provide a full oppor- 
tunity for the Jewish people to display its capacities, it is essential that it should know 
that it is in Palestine as of right and not on sufferance. hat is the reason why it 1s 
necessary that the existence of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should be inter- 
nationally guaranteed, and that it should be formally recognized to rest upon ancient 


historic connection.” 


The Jewish community in Palestine, as then constituted, 1s described as having in 
fact ‘national’ characteristics. For the fulfilment of His Majesty's Government’s policy, the 
statement explained, it was necessary that the Jewish community in Palestine should be able 
to increase its numbers by immigration, This immigration could not be so great in volume 
as to exceed whatever might be the economic capacity of the country at the time to absorb 
new arrivals. It was essential to ensure that the immigrants should not be a burden upon 
the people of Palestine as a whole, and that they should not deprive any section of the present 
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population of their employment. The statement further intimated that it was the intention @ 


of His Majesty’s Government to foster the establishment of a full ineasure of self-government 
in Palestine but that they were of the opinion that, in the special circumstances of the 
country, this should be accomplished by gradual stages and not suddenly. 


3. The preamble to the Mandate, in stating that the Principal Allied Powers had agreed 
under Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations that His Majesty's Government 
should be the Mandatory responsible for putting into effect the Balfour Declaration, recited 
the terms of the Declaration. The Mandate then defined explicitly certain of the measures 
to be undertaken by the Mandatory for the fulfilment of its responsibilities. It 1s unnecessary 
here to recite these in full but certain of the Mandate’s provisions which more particularly 
affect the faculties of the local government should be noted. Article 2 vests in the Mandatory 
the responsibility for placmg the country under such political, administrative and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the J ewish National Home, as laid down in the 
preamble, and the development of self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the 
civil and religious rights of all the mhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion. 
Article 8 provides for the encouragement of local autonomy in so far as circumstances permit. 
Article 4 provides for the recognition of an appropriate Jewish agency ‘‘as a ‘public body for 
the purpose of advising and cooperating with the Administration of Palestine in such eco- 
nomic, social and other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish national home 
and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always to the control 
of the Administration, to assist and take part in the development of the country’. Article 6 
provides that, while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the population 
were not prejudiced, the Administration of Palestine should facilitate Jewish immigration 
under suitable conditions and should encourage, 1n co-operation with the Jewish agency 
mentioned in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, including State lands and 
waste lands not required for public purposes. The Adininistration of Palestine is required 
under Article 7 to enact a nationality law which includes provisions framed so as to facilitate 
the acquisition of Palestinian citizenship by Jews who take up their permanent residence 
in Palestine. In Article 11, it is provided that the Administration of Palestine shall take all 
necessary measures to safeguard tlie community in connection with the development of the 
country and that, subject to any international obligations applicable, it shall be empowered 
to provide for public ownership or control of any of the natural resources of the country 
or of any of the public works, services or utilities established or to be established. This 
Article also provides for the introduction of a land system appropriate to the needs of the 
country, having regard, among other things, to the desirability of promoting the close settle- 
ment and intensive cultivation of the land. Articles 13 to 15 deal with the Mandatory’s 
responsibilities for safeguarding the Holy Places and freedom of conscience. Article 15 
provides that the right of each community to maintain its own schools for the education of its 
own members in its own language, while conforming to such educational requirements of 
a general nature as the Administration may impose, shall not be denied or impaired. Article 
18, in laying down the principle that there shall be no economic discrimination im Palestine 
as between the nationals of States, Members of the League of Nations, provides that there 
shall be vo discrimination against goods originating In or destined for any of the said States. 
Article 22 provides that Hnglish, Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official languages of Pales- 
tine; that any statement or inscription in Arabic on stamps or money shall be repeated 
Hebrew and any statement or description in Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic. Article 25 


makes provision for the separate treatment of Trans-Jordan. 


ce obligations ; the former in respect 
le as a whole; and the latter 


facilitating the development of the Jewish National Home., ‘The 
based on the premise that the two sets of obligations 
observed in paragraph 50 of chapter II of their 
report: ‘‘It is clear, then, that the policy of the Balfour Declaration was subjected to the 
operation of the Mandate System “1 1919 in the belief that the obligations thereby under- 
taken towards the Arabs and the Jews respectively would not conflict. And this belief was 
still held when the draft Mandate was confirmed by the Council of the League in 1922”’. 


4, ‘Thus, the Mandate imposed both general and specifi 
of the development of Palestine in the interest of its peop 


directed mainly towards 
administration of Palestine has been 
are compatible. As the Royal Commission 


in 1924 the ‘twofold duty’? inrposed by the Mandate, however, the 


In discussing 
promote the estabhish- 


Permanent Mandates Commission pointed out that the obligation to 
ment of a National Home for the Jewish people in addition to that of administering the 
country in conformity with the interests of the population as a whole resulted in the creation 
of a “conflict of interests’? between which the balance had to be held. It will be evident 
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that since the responsibility for holding the balance rested on the Mandatory the necessity of 
doing so inevitably had its effect in shaping the administration in all its branches. In 1930, 
when speaking on the report of the Shaw Commission on the 1929 disturbances, the Prime 
Minister re-iterated ‘‘the firm resolve of His Majesty’s Government to give effect, in equal 
measure, to both parts of the (Balfour) Declaration, and to do equal justice to all sections 
of the population of Palestine’. In 1981, in addressing Dr Weizmann on the subject 
of the White Paper of 1930, the Prime Minister wrote: ‘In carrying out the policy of 
the Mandate, the Mandatory cannot ignore the existence of differing interests and View- 
points. These, indeed, are not in themselves irreconcilable, but they can only be reconciled 
if there is a proper realisation that the full solution of the problem depends on an under- 
standing between the Jews and the Arabs. Until that is reached, considerations of balance 
Inust inevitably enter into the definition of policy’. Again in 1939, following the decision 
that the partition scheme advocated by the Royal Commission was impracticabe, His 
Majesty’s Government expressed the view that ‘‘the surest foundation for peace and 
progress in Palestine would be an understanding between the Arabs and the Jews’’ and, in 
a determined effort to promote such an understanding, convened the London Conferences with 
Arab and Jewish representatives in that vear. When, on the failure of the Arab and J ewish 
delegations to accept the proposals of His Majesty's Government, the White Paper of 1939 
(Cmd. 6019) was promulgated with the object of providing a clear definition of policy and ob- 
jectives, it pointed out that it was essential for the establishment of. an independent Pales- 
tine State (which His Majesty’s Government desired to see) that relations between the Arabs 
and the Jews becaine such as would make good government possible. The purpose of His 
Majesty's Government, the statement ended, ‘‘is to be just as between the two peoples in 
Palestine whose destinies in that country have been affected by the great events of recent 
years, and who, since they live side by side, must learn to practise mutual tolerance, good- 
will and co-operation. In looking to the future, His Majesty’s Government are not blind 
to the fact that some events of the past make the task of creating these relations difficult ; 
but they are encouraged by the knowledge that at many times and in many places in Pales- 
tine during recent vears the Arab and Jewish inhabitants have lived in friendship together. 
Each community has much to contribute to the welfare of their common land, and each 
must earnestly desire peace in which to assist in increasing the well-being of the whole people 
of the country’. Lastly, in his statement in the House of Comimons on the 13th November, 
1945, the Foreign Secretary, after drawing attention to the dual obligation imposed by the 
Mandate, outlined the problem thereby created and the policy adopted, in the following 
words: ‘‘His Majesty’s Government have made every effort to devise some arrangements 
which would enable Arabs and Jews to live together in peace and to co-operate for the welfare 
of the country, but all such efforts have been unavailing. Anv arrangement acceptable to 
one party has been rejected as unacceptable to the other. The whole history of Palestine 
since the Mandate was granted has been one of continued friction between the two races, 
culminating at intervals in serious disturbances. The fact has to be faced that since the jn- 
troduction of the Mandate if has been impossible to find common grounds between the Arabs 
and the Jews. The differences in religion and in language, in cultural and social life, in 
ways of thought and conduct, are difficult to reconcile. On the other hand, both communities 
lay claim to Palestine, one on the ground of a millenium of occupation, and the other on the 
ground of historic association coupled with the undertaking given in the first world war 
to establish a Jewish home. The task that has to be acconiplished now is to find means 


5] 


to reconcile these divergencies’’. 


9. The major problem of reconciliation which confronted the Mandatory is shown in the 
foregoing recapitulation. ‘Translated into terms of practical administration the task was to 
establish a regime in Palestine under which it would be practicable to induce a sufficient 
degree of co-operation between Arabs and Jews as to bring into synthesis the furtherance 
of the well-being and development of both peoples as a whole and the development of the 
National Home. It entailed the setting up of a form of government which would bring about 
the rapid advancement of a population generally backward, by anv standard, at the time of 
the occupation. It entailed, simultaneously, a regime under which the rapid assimilation 
of immigrants, heterogeneous as to provenance, was practicable. The paramountcy of law 
had to be established and maintained in a country for long accustomed to the arbitrary exer- 
cise of sovereign authority which had marked the decline of the Ottoman Kmpire. Actual 
disorders had to be suppressed. The elements of liberalism and the rules of life without 
whose observance a liberal regime cannot develop had to be impressed on a population, im- 
migrant and otherwise, which, unhappily, had little practical experience of them. The 
administrative system had to be such as would facilitate the realization of the National Home 
and at the same time the steps taken to that end must be consistent with an administrative 
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system working for the well-being and development of the people as a whole. 
matters are predicated by Article 2 of the Mandate but in any event are basic to the assump- 
tion of the Mandate and the fitting ofthe people of Palestine to govern themselves. In 
addition the administration had to carry out the specific provisions of the Mandate. For the 
effective carrying out of the general task and the specific obligations co-operation between 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine is essential. It was presumed that in the system of administra- 
tion established the co-operation of the two peoples to work towards a common end would be 
secured. That this expectation has not been realized is attributable to a complex of factors 
including, but by no means confined to, those springing from politics, with some deriving 


from the Mandate itself. 


6. The Arabs of Palestine are predominantly Moslem in religion. Generally speaking 
their outlook is Asiatic; they are traditionalist, and by Western standards are inclined to 
place the transcendental before the practical. Their pride in the possession of a common 
language affords a tie with all parts of the Arab world which is a factor which should not 
be underestimated. Although by tradition feudal, and hence somewhat lacking in cohesion, 
they were not, however, unaffected by the impulse to self-determination which made itself 
apparent in the provinces of the Ottoman Empire in the early days of the present century 
and this has left its mark on their political thought and conduct. As a people, to quote 
Lord Samuel in 1925, ‘‘the majority are illiterate, placid, and, as a rule, easily led by men 
in whom thev have confidence: they are prone to fierce personal and family quarrels, and, 
like other Oriental peoples, are occasionally liable to be swept by passion or panic into 
excitement and unreasoning violence’. The educated classes, the professional men, the 
wealthy and the travelled are responsive to and sensible of the qualities of western culture 
and have a manner of life derived from the western. The bulk of the Arab community 
is composed of peasants and small land-owners, hard-headed and stubborn and with a 


profound sense of attachment to the land. 


. The: Jewish community in Palestine is homogeneous 1 tradition and in the 
depth of feeling in regard to Palestine thus inspired, and 1s steadily approaching homo- 
veneity in language. Despite a far greater uniformity of social conditions within the com- 
munity, they are more diverse in their mental background than are the Arabs, because of 
their very different origins. In 1922, the majority of the Jewish community had been born 
in Palestine. In 1931, Jews born in Palestine constituted onlv 42% of the whole com- 
munity and were almost equalled in numbers by Jews who had mainly migrated from the ghet- 
toes of territories formerly part of Tsarist Russia. The greatest single source of immigrants 
continued to be Poland until 1987, when the proportion from Germany exceeded that from 
Poland. The greater part of the balance in all years came from other countries of Kurope. 
All these immigrants naturally brought with them something of the atmosphere of their 
countries of origin, not only culture and familiarity with the amenities of civilisation on 
the credit side, but on the debit side the obsessions and particularly the reactions to con- 
stituted authority engendered by persecutions and other abuses. Notwithstanding this 
background, the Jewish community has achieved a very substantial measure of cohesion. It 
speaks as the Yishuv. The Jews of Palestine are progressive in outlook, show marked ability 
in combining among themselves, and attach a high value to culture; ingenious and hard- 
thev are vet impatient of the interval between the initiation and completion of 
enterprises. On the other hand, as heirs to previous insecurity they tend to be suspicious 
of authority, which is unfortunate though understandable; thev are readily moved by rhetoric. 
The bulk of their community is town-dwelling. 


working, 


As elements in a potentially self-governing Palestine, the Arabs and Jews had this 
much in common, that both had been subject, in vastly different circumstances, to regimes 
which suppressed manifestations of self-consciousness as Jewish or Arab nationalists respect- 
ively. It might have been assumed that this would lead each community to a better 
understanding of what would be required to establish co-operation with the other. This 
has not, however, been the case. Both communities wish to have self-government in 
Palestine; each wishes to be the governing element; and neither wishes to be governed 
by the other. The fear of domination by the other is deep and widespread in both com- 
munities. It is without doubt the most serious obstacle which has stood in the wav of 
co-operation between them. It has not been, and is unlikely to be, eradicated by protesta- 
tions of benevolence, however solemn, so: long as these are not matched by tangible evidence 
of understanding for the other community’s point of view. 
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7. From the beginning of British administration, the Arabs of Palestine have refused 
to recognise the validity of the Balfour Declaration and this is the basis of what might 
paradoxically be described as their constitutional opposition to a regime designed to facilitate 
the establishment of the National Home in Palestine. As will be apparent, this rejection 
of the internationally sponsored pledge which provides the foundation for the up-building 
of Palestine according to the conceptions of the Mandate would, if maintained, preclude 
the Palestine Arabs from co-operating with the Jews in this work. The lack of a sense 
of proportion manifest in the rejection has not been overcome and has consistently closed 
the door to prospects of a settlement by agreement. The achievement of independence by 
Egypt and Iraq, Trans-Jordan and Syria and the Lebanon had its impact on the Arab 
community. Palestine is claimed as a wholly Arab country whose destinies are the primary 
concern of the Arabs; the Jews might live in the countrv, as they had long lived in Kgypt 
or Iraq, as a minority community having Palestinian Arab citizenship; and so on. With 
such ebullience there has been mingled a sense of frustration because, in spite of the rejection 
of the Balfour Declaration, the National Home was established and has been growing. For 
behind the political formulas there is the fear of domination by the Jews: fear of their 
worldwide connections; fear of their extensive resources; fear of their enterprise and power 
of organization; fear of economic eclipse followed by political domination; fear of the sub- 
mersion of the Arab characteristics, the Christian and Moslém characteristics of Palestine 
beneath the dominion of a people having a different religion and an alien structure of society. 


8. The Jews, for their part, had accepted, through the agency of the Zionist Organ- 
ization, the 1922 statement of policv to which paragraph 2 above refers. ‘The very purpose 
for which the National Home was established prevented it from having a character other 
than Jewish ard, other things apart, in particular prevented the assimilation of the culture 
of the Jewish community with that of the Arab population. ‘The National Home came into 
being and grew on that basis. ‘This need not in itself have precluded the finding by agree- 
ment of at least a temporary modus vivendi if the Arabs had not, during the earlier period, 
proved so intractable and if the Jewish economic system had been less exclusive racially. 
After the Jewish population had been more than doubled by immigration in the years 
1932-1936 and when the cruel pressure of events in Europe was having its effect on the 
community in Palestine, the intransigent immoderation of the Jewish attitude was no less 
remarkable than that of the Arabs. The Jews unanimously and the greater part of the 
Arabs rejected the White Paper of 1989. By the formulation in 19-42 of the Biltmore 
programme visualizing the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish commonwealth and un- 
restricted immigration and settlement in Palestine, and the acceptance of this programme 
by the greater part of the Yishuy, the prospect of co-operation between Arabs and Jews was 
in effect, if not in verbal profession, eliminated. It would oversimplify the matter to 
attribute this insistence on a Jewish commonwealth wholly to fear of domination by the 
Arabs although that fear is undoubtedly basic: it has been accentuated by the appalling 
destruction of Jews in Europe. Apart from that, the Jews had experienced in Palestine 
the reflection of anti-Jewish violence in Europe. Virulent anti-racial feeling was shown in 
the riots of 1920, 1921 and 1929 and Jews were murdered for being Jews during the 1986-1939 
rebellion. In countries frequently held out by the Arabs as exemplary in the matter of 
Arab-Jewish relations outrages against the Jews as such occurred : in Traq in 1941; in Kgypt 
and Tripoli in 1945. Beyond even this highly tragic background there is probably a psy- 
chological dread of the extinction of the Jewish people, witness the constant concern of the 
Yishuv with their birthrate. 


9. Despite the evident antithesis in the Teague of Nations’ objectives and the wide 
divergence between the Jewish and Arab outlook on Palestine already apparent in 1922, the 
Mandate did not apply itself to the principles of bridgebuilding. In fact, 1t did not inake 
specific provision for covering the gap. Instead, it established and, indeed, tended to accen- 
tuate a measure of differentiation between the Jewish community and the rest of the popu- 
lation of Palestine. This does not of course refer to such provisions as that making the 
Mandatory responsiblé for placing the country under political, administrative and economic 
conditions which would secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home; or that which 
requires the Mandatory to facilitate Jewish immigration; these flow naturally from the 
preamble and are implicit in.it. he Mandate, while vesting in the Mandatory responsibility 
for the general well-being of the people of Palestine and the general development of the coun- 
try and for safeguarding ‘‘the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine’’ 
and ensuring that the rights and positions of other sections of the population are not pre- 
judiced by Jewish immigration and close settlement on the land, established a body—the 
“appropriate Jewish agency’’—in a special position in regard to matters affecting the Na- 
tional Home and the interests of the Jewish community. Again, while Article 11 of the 
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Mandate requires the Administration to order the general land system in such a way as to @ 


promote close settlement and intensive cultivation of the land, Article 6 requires that the 
close settlement of Jews on the land shall be encouraged in co-operation with the Jewish 
agency and specifically mentions State lands in this context. The provisions of the Mandate 
regarding community schools (Article 15) and the use of three official languages (Article 22), 
while making no special distinction in-relation to the Arab or Jewish communities, have 
tended to stimulate separatist tendencies. The factors mentioned above are not all of equal 
weight, nor would they necessarily have implied the continuance of a bifurcated form of 
development had the cleavage between the Arab and Jewish inhabitants of Palestine been 


due to them alone. 


10. The establishment of an appropriate Jewish agency to advise and co-operate with 
the Administration in matters affecting the Jewish National Home and the interests of the 
Jewish population in Palestine should have been a measure of substantial assistance to the 
Administration. Where the Jewish Agency (as recognized in 1930) has limited itself to 
this role. as for example in the administration of immigration and in the establishment of 
the agricultural research station at Rehovoth, it has rendered substantial assistance to the 
Administration. If, having extended its role to take in the functions of a kind of unofficial 
‘opposition’, 1t had carried out those functions in a manner consistent with its primary 
duties of advising and co-operating with the Administration, it would still have been of 
assistance in this way. ‘There is usually room for two or more opinions in any matter arising 
out of the Mandatory’s dual obligation in Palestine and their discussion, if followed by co- 
operation after the eventual decision, could have been a strong cohesive force. In fact. 
however, the Jewish Agency has not observed its terms of reference and has thus increased 
the element of disproportion given to the affairs of Palestine by the signalizing of a Jewish 


agency in a special constitutional position. 


11. In the first place, quite apart from any activities of the Jewish Agency, the creation 
of a distinctive body of this kind has intensified Arab antagonism to the policy of the Mandate. 
The 1922 statement of policy made it clear that the special position in Palestine given to a 
Jewish agency by Article 4 of the Mandate ‘‘does not entitle it to share in any degree in 
its Government’’. This was the intention but, as the Royal Commission pointed out, 
“allied as it is with the Va’ad Leumi, and commanding the allegiance of the great majority 
of the Jews in Palestine, it unquestionably exercises, both in Jerusalem and in London, a 
considerable influence on the conduct of the Government In the course of time it 
has created a complete administrative apparatus. This powerful and efficient organization 
amounts, in fact, to a Government existing side by side with the Mandatory Government’. 
Beside the obvious administrative difficulties which must derive from any such anomaly, the 
existence of a body with the de jure status and de facto authority of the Jewish Agency creates 
a disparity between the position of Arabs and Jews. ‘This served further to harden Arab 
opposition to Zionist enterprise in Palestine. ‘The specific mention of the Jewish Agency 
in relation to settlement on the land, taken in conjunction with the Agency’s known intention 
of bringing to Palestine as many Jews as the country would hold, not only made the Arabs 
highly suspicious of Jewish rural development, but, by rousing this suspicion, retarded thie 
Government’s land policy. An attempt in 1923 to form an Arab agency failed because 
the Arabs considered it incompatible with their claims. 


12, Article 4 of the Mandate was framed on the assumption that there would be a 
legislative body in Palestine containing elected representatives of both local communities. 
The attempts to form such a body failed, in 1922 because of Arab objection and in 1986 
because of Jewish objection. A representative body of the kind, constitutionally charged 
with a share in the responsibility of administration, would have gone far to restore due 
proportion to the administrative structure of Palestine. Tt is necessary here to use the past 
tense (and it might have been that even 1936 would have been too late for an adjustment) 
since the original conception of a Jewish agency has not been realised and the present 
position of the Jewish Agency has been consolidated over many years. ‘lhe Jewish Agency 
as constituted represents not only the Jewish community in Palestine but Zionists throughout 
the world. Hence, its influence and resources greatly exceed those of any local body. 
(This was implicit in the Mandate). Where purely local factors are concerned, the position 
of the Jewish Agency is enhanced by the interlocking of the more important Jewish organiza- 
tions. Co-ordination, in the Zionist interest, of the numerous forms of enterprise undertaken 
by these various bodies is a natural enough development. ‘The concentration under the 
control of a dominant party of the resources in capital and organization of these bodies is, 
however, a factor of such weight as to strain severely the unitary form of administration 


designed to serve the country as a whole. 
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13. Disparity as between Jews and Arabs has also been produced by the requirement in 
Article 15 that the right of each community to maintain its own schools for the education 
of its own members in its own language should not. be denied or impaired. This is simply 
a statement of fact, not to be interpreted as impugning either the moral purpose or justi- 
fication of the provision, nor as implying in any way that a people should not be encouraged 
to teach a proper appreciation of its inherited culture. If, however, this right is applied 
narrowly, and it has been applied narrowly, the cultural differences between Arabs and Jews 
are not only perpetuated but even widened. The regions of cultural activity in which com- 
mon ground might be found are definitely narrowed by the co-existence of separate systems 
of community education. Without doubt, the training in a common culture of children with 
the very variegated background of those of the Jewish community has presented a complex 
and difficult problem. It is permissible, however, to question whether the minds of the 
rising generations of Jewish children have not been encaged rather than liberated towards 
further creative work by an undue concentration on nationalism of an assertive and exclusive 
quality in the community education svstem. However it may be assessed in relation to the 
establishment of the National Home, it has not made for good neighbourliness and the 
development of Palestine as a whole. 


14. The same may be said of the prescription of three official languages. Here again it 
must be stressed that this is simply a statement of fact, in no way repudiating the principle 
that a people should have full liberty to develop its culture in its own language. It does not 
follow from that principle, however, that the language of each people should be an official 
language. Here the example of other bilingual or trilingual countries is misleading. Where 
the course of development of society in a bilingual or multilingual country is in any event 
centripetal, the number of official languages is unlikely to interfere with it. Where, how- 
ever, the tendency is centrifugal, the recognition of a number of official languages accelerates 
the process. Palestine is in the second category. The recognition of Arabic and Hebrew as 
official languages not only reduces the opportunity for providing common ground between 
the two communities but enhances the opportunities for community chauvinism. The im- 
portance attached by the Arabs to their language has been mentioned in paragraph 6 above; 
the importance attached by the Jews to Hebrew as an instrument towards their national re- 
vival must not be underemphasised. In the purely practical sphere, however, in the search 
for means of bringing the two peoples to co-operate towards a common end, the concurrent 
use of the two languages with English as official languages is a drag. Administratively the 
practice 1s cumbersome; it slows the tempo of government work and greatly increases the 
expense; it 1s a serious impediment in gatherings representative of the whole community. 


15. The elements making for fissure having been pointed out, it must be made clear that, 
in their despite, the application of the policy to which the opening paragraphs of this me- 
imorandum refef has resulted in the establishment of a common adiministrative frame-work 
within which both Arabs and Jews can live side by side. That relations between the com- 
munities within this common framework are uneasv and liable to produce more serious 
disordez, and that these conditions require cure, are not in doubt. Nevertheless, the gen- 
erality of the people, except for the intermittent occasions when violent political storms 
have charged the atmosphere, carry on their day to day business of providing for themselves 
and their families without ado. So long as he respects his neighbour, the ordinary man 
may worship freely, carry out his work freely and seek his recreation freely. Since all this 
is a commonplace of civilised existence, its significance in relation to Palestine is to be ap- 
preciated in relation both to the discordant factors mentioned above and to the development 
of the country since the occupation. 


16. The population has increased by more than one million since the census of 1922. The 
Jewish population has increased from 84,000 in that year to some 625,000 now—about one 
third of the population. This has entailed the rapid development of the country’s resources 
and a re-orientation of the country’s economy. ‘The radical alteration in the pattern of the 
population over these twenty-three years has been accompanied by the introduction of a new 
culture, alien and in some aspects repugnant to the Arab majority. But it has been intro- 
duced and rooted itself and assisted in changing the face of Palestine. These changes have 
not been accomplished without friction, periodic disturbances and, in the last years before 
the war, widespread rebellion. The Administration has consistently had to deal not only 
with the inherited and individual turbulence of the Arab population, but with co-ordinated 
violence and organized lawlessness for political ends. The measures necessarily taken to deal 
with turbulence, violence and lawlessness, including in 1988-39 intensive military operations 
on a large scale, interfere with and slow down the development of the sense of incorporation 
in a common state and inflame hatreds, jealousies and discontents otherwise engendered. 
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It'is a population subject-to these various influences that carries on its everyday avocations 
within the framework of the Administration. : 7 


17. The Government has, however, been generally unsuccessful in inducing Arabs and 
Jews to co-operate in public work for a common end. The failure of the two attempts to 
form a legislative body have already been noticed. Similar difficulties have latterly been 
encountered in the endeavour to form local representative bodies to deal with economic 
matters. The General Agriculture Council which contained equal numbers of Arab and 
Jewish members had an unbroken existence of over ten years and came to an end only because 
its main functions passed to other hands. The most signal example of co-operation is perhaps 
in the Citrus Control and Marketing Boards, established by law in 1940 and 1941 respectively. 
Both contain equal numbers of Arabs and Jews and have continued to maintain a singleness 
of purpose in dealing with the affairs of the citrus industry which has been most refreshing. 
In contradistinction a War Economic Advisory Council, again having equal numbers of Arab 
and Jewish members, proved a severe disappointment. In general, it had also contrived 
to take a broad view of matters falling under its consideration, but in 1945 the Arab mem- 
bers resigned on political grounds. In the same year it proved impracticable to form a united 
Palestine trade delegation to discuss business matters in the United Kingdom and independent 
Arab and Jewish delegations eventually went. In the same year it proved impracticable 
to form a representative Social Welfare Board because the Jewish community refused to 
co-operate. A joint Transport Advisory Board was, however, successfully formed. In 
local government affairs the situation has not been more encouraging. The mixed Jeru- 
salem municipal council, after a precarious existence for some years, was dissolved in 1945 
because of failure to achieve agreement as between Arabs and Jews on the question of the 
mayoralty. The mixed Haifa municipal commission, however, has successfully remained in 


operation since its appointment. 


The main obstacle in the wav of securing Arab and Jewish co-operation on public 
bodies has become the principle of ‘‘parity’’ i.e. numerically equal representation. ‘The Jews 
generally maintain that the principle should be applied; the Arabs wholly reject it and 
maintain that representation should be proportionate to the numbers of each community. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of ‘‘parity’’ as a temporary political expedient, it is an 
artificial conception which would not provide a sound base for representative institutions. 
Again, whatever its merits or demerits, the principle has been found unworkable even when 
not adopted as a political expedient, as in the case of the War Economic Advisory Council. 
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18. Behind this manoeuvring over the proportions to be observed in representative insti- 
tutions are the mutually irreconcilable aspirations of both sections of the population, as now 
advanced, and that basic fear of domination by the other already mentioned. Apart from 
any other considerations, the administration of the country as a whole in the interest of the 
whole has appeared to be the best means of allaving these stultifving mutual suspicions, 
of reconciling the legitimate aspirations of both communities. Since, in the holding of the 
balance as between the two parts of the mandatory obligation, it has been inevitable that 
the Administration should both curb and encourage both communities, it has seldom been 
free from contumacious imputations of partiality. Since the Jews have not acquiesced in 
the curbing of activities, as applied to themselves, and the Arabs in encouragement as 
applied to the Jews, the result has been to transfer to the Administration a large share of 
the suspicion deriving from fear of domination. This is particularly the case where the 
Jews are concerned, since the necessity imposed on the Administration from the occupation 
onwards of endeavouring to raise the Arab standard of living generally, to secure the im- 
provement of the public health, to increase facilities for Arab education and to investigate 
Arab rights to the ownership or user of land and the rate of progress in giving effect to 
economic measures inescapably but regrettably lent colour to misrepresentation as a “pro- 
Arab’’ policy. On the other hand, the Arabs have not been slow to misrepresent the rate 
of progress in the provision of health and education services and in particular Government's 
economic and fiscal measures as attributable to a design to make the Arabs subservient to 
the National Home. Neither recognizes the extent to which their own unwillingness to 
compromise, impetuosity, lawlessness or violence has influenced the tempo of development 
not only in necessitating costly recurrent and emergency measures on the maintenance of 
law and order—costly not only in terms of money, but in lives, time and energy—but also 
in necessitating continual adjustment of administrative arrangements to maintain progress 
in the fulfilment of the dual obligation to Palestine as a whole and to facilitate the estab- 


lishment of the National Home. 
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19. The Zionist achievement in Palestine to the present time is widely known and de- 
servedly praised. As has been indicated above, the Jewish population has increased more 
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than seven-fold during the quarter of a century covered. large areas of land, onee unused, 
misused or little used, have been brought into fruitful bearing. New standards of agriculture: 
have been introduced. ‘Towns and villages have been established up and down the country, 
including Tel Aviv, wholly Jewish and the largest town in Palestine. Drainage, clearing 
and cultivation have made healthy what were once unhealthy tracts. Hydroelectric energy 
has been developed by the Jordan and Yarmuk concessionaries who have also developed 
fuel power plants. ‘The resources of the Dead Sea are being exploited by a concessionnaire 
company founded on Jewish initiative. Industries have been established, notwithstanding 
the paucity of raw materials, covering a wide range of manufacture ‘and having a gross 
output valued at some forty million pounds. Concurrently with all this development, great 
and successful efforts have been made to establish and maintain a reasonably high standard 
of living. The medical services established first by voluntary bodies such as the Hadassah 
Organization and later by the Kupat Cholim, a co-operative society, are extensive, providing 
a wide range of medical facilities and commanding a high degree of skill in their staff. The 
community education system, providing schooling for almost all Jewish children of school 
age and making provision for secondary education and technical and agricultural education, 
is topped by the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Social welfare activities are highly or- 
ganized and widespread through the community. Jn addition a great variety of cultural 
activities, theatres, museums, opera, orchestras and institutions to promote science and the 
arts have been established. In short, the Jewish community in Palestine is a bustling, 
thrusting people with manifold accomplishments, an individual character and a record of 


substantial achievement. 


20. The effort, intelligence and devotion on the part of Jews which went to bring about 
this achievement are remarkable. ‘This is not to say that it should not be surveyed in the 
round and evaluated in relation to the general well-being and development of the country 
as a@ whole. Underlying the Jewish structure is the Administration’s foundation: the 
placing of the country under such political, administrative and economic conditions as would 
secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home while safeguarding the civil and 
religious rights of all the inhabitants. This does not mean only the maintenance of law 
and order, in the sense of policing and the administration of justice, but the whole complex 
of activities necessary for the establishment of a new society in a strange and unwelcoming 
environment. There is a common tendency, particularly among the Jews themselves, to 
think that the National Home as it stands to-dav can be surveved as if 1t came into being 
irrespective of these foundations or, indeed, that they are some parallel and imperfectly 
articulated structure which sprang up largely because of the growth of the National Home. 
In fact, however, the creation of conditions under which the National Home could be built 
and can continue to flourish is an essential part of the upbuilding and can no more be dis- 
sociated from it than the foundations from the house. The creation of these conditions 
was the work of the Mandatory Administration and the question now for examination is 
the extent to which this work has been facilitated or otherwise by the manner of construction 


of the National Home. 


21. As has been said in paragraph 4 of this memorandum, the Mandate was framed on 
the assumption that the obligations imposed by it towards the Arabs and the Jews respect- 
ively were compatible. It seems permissible to consider that these obligations were deemed 
to be complementary and inseparable. Dractically, the establishment of political, adniunistra- 
tive and econoinic conditions which would secure the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home is the more difficult the more alien to its surroundings 1s the character of the Home. 
The greater the disparity between the conditions of the Jewish community and their neigh- 
bours, the greater the chance of friction. Jn any event, it is inconceivable that a civilised 
society consisting of a privileged group and a balance of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water should be deliberately constructed under international agreement. = Tord Samuel, 
as first High Commissioner, saw this clearly. ‘“‘It 1s the clear duty of the Mandatory Power’’ 
he wrote ‘‘to promote the well-being of the Arab population, in the same way as a British 
Administration would regard it as its duty to promote the welfare of the local population in 
any part of our Empire. The measures to foster the well-being of the Arabs should be 
precisely those which we should adopt in Palestine if there were no Zionist question and if 
there had been no Balfour Declaration. There is in this policy nothing incompatible with 
reasonable Zionist aspirations. On the contrary, if the growth of Jewish influence were 
accompanied by Arab degradation, or even by a neglect to promote Arab advancement, it 
would fail in one of its essential purposes. The grievance of the Arab would be a discredit 
to the Jew, and in the result the moral influence of Zionism would be gravely impaired’’. 
It is plain that, for the establishment of a sound policy, the advancement of the Arabs must 
be regarded in two aspects: by the measure of the community’s advancement from former 
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conditions and in relation to the advancement of the Jews. In the first aspect, Arab advance- 
ment-has unquestionably been materially assisted by the establishment of the National Home. 
In the discrepancy between the Arab and Jewish economy caused by the manner of the 
growth of the National Home lies one of the most serious problems affecting the well-being 
of Palestine as a whole and hence of the National Home itself. 


22. Jewish settlement and development in Palestine has depended to a great extent, on 
the material side, on the importation of large sums of money from abroad. The capital has 
been derived partly from donations and investments of well-wishers throughout the world 
and has been partly also the property of immigrants. (As will be recollected from the 1922 
statement of policy it was anticipated from the beginning that the Jews in Palestine would 
be assisted by Jews throughout the world). Command of those resources empowered the 
Jewish community in Palestine to carry through their work of construction, health, educa- 
tion, other social services, town building and agricultural settlement without regard to the 
rate of general development. There were factors external to Palestine which imposed a 
strong psychological pressure towards acceleration of the rate of development of the National 
Home, as must be recognized to retain perspective, but nevertheless the basic fact remains 
that Jewish development outstripped general development. This is not to say that the 
progress of general development was not materially assisted by Jewish development. The 
increase in the country’s prosperity which resulted from Jewish enterprise facilitated the 
financing of measures of general development. ‘The improvement of sanitary conditions, the 
new urban amenities, the extension of communications and the establishment of new markets 
which resulted from Jewish effort benefited the Arab as well as the Jewish section of the 
population. Opportunities for employment were opened for Arabs as well as Jews. Never- 
theless, the rate of Jewish development, and its character, continually imposed commitments 
on the authorities responsible for the advancement of the country as a whole which the 
resources of the country, even enhanced as they were by Jewish enterprise, have been 
inadequate to cover. It is not suggested that the Jewish effort should, or could, have been 
braked but it is stressed that the increasing disparity as between the conditions of the Arabs 
and Jews which it produced has very substantially added to the difficulties of the present 
problems of Palestine. The fact that the Jewish community has been able to command 
large sums of money from overseas imparts to its economy a character which the Arab 
economy does not possess. There is nothing in Arab society comparable with the powerful 
political organizations, economic corporations, labour federation and social service institutions 
of the Jews. Nor, since they are of a distinctly “‘national’’ structure and perform “‘national’’ 
functions, could a Government responsible for the well-being of the people ag a whole properly 
reproduce them on a community basis even if it had the resources to do so. The task of 
the Government has been to regard the population as a whole and within this circumference 
to facilitate the growth of the National Home; to try to arrest and close rather than exag- 
gerate and perpetuate the fissure between the two peoples. 


23. It is not, however, to be inferred from anything that has gone before that the general 
development of the country by action on the part of the Administration has been more 
greatly to the benefit of one community than to the other, except in so far as it has facilitated 
the growth of the National Home. A very large programme of development has been 
required to bring Palestine from the material conditions in which it rested at the time of 
the occupation to the conditions of life to-day. The country was disease-ridden, under- 
developed, poverty-stricken; it had the scantiest facilities for education, virtually no industry 
and an indifferent agricultural régime. Internally it was given to lawlessness and it was 
open to the predatory attention of nomad bands from the desert. ‘T’o make self-advancement 
possible and to open the way for private enterprise, State action in all these fields had been 
required. Moreover, there were the specific requirements of the Mandate, some coincident 
with, some supplementing these basic requirements. The scope of the action initiated to 
achieve both sets of objectives and the rate of progress have been conditional only on the 
financial resources available and at recurrent intervals by outbreaks of violence and political 
extremism which, apart from their direct effects on development, have also tied up an undue 
proportion of the financial resources. 


24. The improvement in public health necessitated the institution of a Government organ- 
ization which should concern itself primarily with measures of general concern, and in 
particular the control and eradication of endemic and epidemic diseases, and secondarily 
with the measures necessary to supplement the efforts of others, according to the greatest 
need, in the treatment of disease and the provision of general medical facilities. In the 
campaign against disease, especially malaria, the Government’s activities have been ma- 
terially supplemented by voluntary organizations, but in this field the spade work and routine 
have fallen upon the central authority. In the provision of medical facilities, notably hos- 
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pital accommodation and the.treatment of the sick, the Arabs have benefited more extensively 
than the Jews but fortuitously and because Jewish medical organisations have -provided an 
elaborate and comprehensive service for that community which resorts to it by preference. 
Nevertheless, the system is administered for the benefit of all and its success, as strikingly 
illustrated in vital and medical statistics, touches all impartially. To make development 
possible and to facilitate in particular the promotion and expansion of industries, the 
country’s communications have had to be vastly expanded and modernised. ‘This, including 
the construction of the deep water port at Haifa, has been done to the general benefit of 
the country as a whole. Within the limitations imposed bv Article 18 of the Mandate—and 
they have proved to be serious limitations—-the customs tariff has been administered with 
the object of serving the best interests of the country as a whole and thus, in so far as is 
consistent with this general obligation, for the protection and encouragement of local industry 
and agriculture. In more direct relation to agriculture, the Government has undertaken 
the initiation, superintendence and execution of measures directed against the pests and 
diseases affecting crops and livestock but has principally been concerned with increasing 
productivity by the introduction of new types and strains and by inculcating improved me- 
thods. Here again, there has been much room for private enterprise but the foundations for 
the very substantial improvement in the country’s agriculture which has taken place, notably 
over the last decade, have been laid by Government. In the field of education much has 
been done and much remains to be done. The elimination of illiteracy is clearly a matter 
of concern to the country as a whole since there can scarcely be the expectation of real 
understanding between a literate and an illiterate element in the community. In exercise 
of their undisputed right under Article 15 of the Mandate, the Jewish community has under- 
taken the resolution of the problem in so far as their own people are concerned. It has 
fallen upon the Government to undertake the major portion of the task where the Arabs 
are concerned. The Government system of public education, founded on the principle of 
equality of opportunity irrespective of means or class or any such consideration, has been 
expanded as rapidly as resources have allowed but still covers only some 57% of Arab 
boys of school age and 23% of the girls. Jiven if it had not been an integral part of the 
process of establishing and maintaining law and order, the provision of an adequate judicial 
system was specifically required by the Mandate. Further, the encouragement of local 
autonomy in accordance with Article 3 of the Mandate entailed the complete re-modelling 
of the system of local self-government with continuous supervision and tutelage in order 
that the bases for a fully representative and efficient system might be firmly laid. 


25. The Zionist achievement in Palestine since the Mandate hag been briefly outlined in 
paragraph 19 above; it is now necessary to touch on the achievement of the Arabs before 
passing to the two aspects of Government policy deriving from the acutely controversial 
problem of economic absorptive capacity. The Arab achievement cannot, any more than 
the Zionist, be considered out of the context of the general development of Palestine. Both 
are organically part of that growth, having the same metabolism, affected by and affecting 
the changes in the main stem and in each other. There can be no doubt that Arab advance- 
ment has been mucli assisted by Jewish settlement in Palestine, but as part of the process 
to which reference has just been made. While the Jews vigorously deny anv intent to 
‘‘degrade’’ or ‘‘neglect’’ Arab advancement, the plain fact remaing that their large capital 
and recurrent expenditure, their plans for development and their elaborate social structure 
are intended primarily, almost exclusively, for Jews. ‘There is nothing unnatural in this: 
charity begins at home and if it ends there so much the worse; if its beneficial mfluence 
can be extended without adversely affecting the main aim, so much the better. In evaluating 
therefore the extent to which Jewish achievement has facilitated Arab development due 
weight must also be given to the part played by the vitality and individuality of the Arab 
will to advance. The Arab community is not organized towards co-ordinated development, 
as in the case of the Jews. Its efforts towards improvement are localized and even to a 
Keonomically it consists of a conglomeration of little enterprise 


creat extent mdividualistic. 
The major occupation of the 


without interdependence and often mutually competitive. 
Arab section of the population is agriculture and here, in the quarter of a century since 
the occupation, there has been great advancement as is illustrated by the present diversifica- 
tion of Arab agricultural practice as compared with that of the former period. Beside the 
visual and evocative attraction of the svmmetrical Jewish agricultural development it is 
easy to pass over the solidity of the achievement. ‘The hundreds of thousands of olive and 
fruit trees and vines planted, the thousands of metres of terraces constructed, amount to 
substantial investment on the part of a poor people. At the time of the occupation, the 
Arabs had few industries of value and have as yet but a small share in industry. They 
have, however, shown themselves to be receptive to ideas of modernization and capable of 
acquiring a high standard of mechanical skill. Their banking enterprises, of which there 
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are two, have expanded with the growth of Arab prosperity. There 1s no distinctively 


Palestine Arab culture: it derives partly from the general Arab culture and partly from the 
West. In every stratum of Arab society there is the impulse towards social improvements. 
This is shown by impatience at the present rate of progress towards general education and 
the efforts made throughout the countrv to provide the financial means of expediting achieve- 
ment to this end. It is shown in the increasing interest of the Arab community in social 
welfare activities. It is shown in the efforts made in the villages towards ameliorating 
the conditions of rural life. That the advance is to be measured in penny points instead 
of pound points is an index to the available resources rather than to lack of will or ability. 
Over all, the conditions of the Arab community have been very materially improved during 
the past twenty-seven vears, as is shown perhaps most emphatically in their rapid increase 
through natural cause; their standard of living has been greatly raised; and their ability 
to provide for themselves in a competitive world has been enhanced. This movement has 
inevitably brought into being new needs and new wants and the necessity of seeking means 
to satisfy them. Politically, it has intensified, instead of mitigating, resentment with Jewish 
expansion, distrust of the influence of that expansion on determining the character of the 
country and fear of Jewish domination. 


26. In a rapidly expanding society, particularly where it consists of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, there can be nothing static about the level of standards of living. What at one stage 
may be advancement, may at another be recession. Productivity is also a variable factor, 
influenced by, but not necessarily moving in sympathy with, the standard of living. The share 
of production as between the two communities is a third variable factor. The marketability 
of the commodities produced is a fourth. Consequently, the conception of economic absorptive 
capacity must be fluid and, let it be said at once, it 1s a matter on which even expert opinions 
may honestly differ. Be this as it may, it has fallen to the Mandatory to be the arbiter at 
all stages in the development of Palestine smce the occupation on the degree of economic 
absorptive capacity currently existing. While recognizing that the hostility of the Arabs 
towards Jewish immigration must have economic importance, the Administration has gen- 
erally taken no account of political, social and psvchological considerations in applying the 
principle of economic absorptive capacity to Jewish immigration. Recognition has been 
given to the fact that the National Home depended for its economic development on immigra- 
tion and that investment in it had to some extent been contingent on the assumption that 
immigration would be continuous. Nevertheless, it became necessary, in the fulfilment of 
the dual obligation imposed by the Mandate—let it be repeated, for the fulfilment of both 
parts of the obligation imposed by the Mandate—to restrict immigration and the further 


acquisition of land by persons other than Palestinian Arabs. Both measures have been bitterly 
resented and actively opposed by the Jews who have represented that they are contrary to 
His Majesty’s Government's obligations under the Mandate; both have been condemned 
by the Arabs as too liberal to safeguard the position in Palestine of that community. 


In the White Paper of 1939, the immigration policy was reviewed and it was stated that, 
while as a matter of policy economic absorptive capacity had been the sole criterion applied, 
‘His Majesty’s Government do not read either the Statement of Policy of 1922 or the letter 
of 1931”’ (from Mr J. Ramsay MacDonald to Dr Weizmann) “as implying that the Mandate 
requires them, for all time and in all circumstances, to facilitate the immigration of Jews 
into Palestine subject only to consideration of the country’s economic absorptive capacity. 
Nor do they find anything in the Mandate or in subsequent Statements of Policy to support 
the view that the establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine cannot be effected 
unless immigration is allowed to continue indefinitely. If immigration has an adverse effect 
on the economic position in the country, it should clearly be restricted; and equally, if it 
has a seriously damaging effect on the political position in the country, that is a factor which 
should not be ignored’. The White Paper went on to show that Arab opposition to Jewish 
immigration had made possible serious disturbances which had ‘‘given a serious setback to 
economic progress, depleted the Palestine exchequer, rendered life and property insecure, 
and produced a bitterness between the Arab and Jewish populations which is deplorable 
between citizens of the same country’. It stressed the danger of perpetuation of this 
enmity and pointed out that ‘‘the relations between the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine must 
be based sooner or later on mutual tolerance and goodwill; the peace, security and progress 
of the Jewish National Home itself require this’’. Accordingly, immigration was restricted 
to a figure of 75,000 during the five vear period ending May, 1944; the period was sub- 
sequently extended to permit of the completion of this quota; and when this was achieved 
nineteen months later in December, 1945, Jewish immigration was allowed to continue until 
now at arate of 1,500 monthly. 

As regards the more intensive utilization of the land visualized by Article 6 of the 
Mandate, much groundwork had been required of the Administration. At the time of the 
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occupation, land matters were in a chaotic condition. A new system had to be constructed 
before both public and private rights to the land could be investigated and settled. The 
same lack of precision existed as regards rights to water. The basic need of establishing 
security of tenure both as a means of safeguarding private rights and a foundation for State 
planning is generally recognized. ‘The means to fulfil it, survey, settlement and registration, 
are provided by Government departments. The rate of progress has been affected by financial 
considerations, suspicion as to intention and disturbances. Settlement of title to land has 
yet, broadly speaking, to be extended to a part of Galilee, to the central and southern hill 
areas and the Beersheba sub-district. In turn, long range measures for increasing product- 
ivity by such soil conservation measures as afforestation and the treatment of catchment 
areas has been impeded by uncertainty as to title and to the sufficiency as subsistence areas 
of lands not brought under State management. The Shaw Commission in their examination 
of the underlying causes of the 1929 riots had found that ‘‘the question of land, its owner- 
ship, occupation and colonization is, perhaps, one to which more than to any other matter 
importance ts attached both by the Jews and the Arabs’’. They recommended an expert 
enquiry into the prospects of introducing improved methods of cultivation. Sir John Hope 
Simpson who was appointed in 1930 to investigate on the spot questions of immigration, 
land settlement and development had reported that with the existing methods of Arab culti- 
vation there was no margin of land available for agricultural settlement by new immigrants 
save such undeveloped land as the various Jewish agencies held in reserve: that free areas 
of State domain (to which title had been established) were negligible in extent: and that 
even if Government’s title to lands claimed were admitted it would not be feasible to make 
these areas available for settlement in view of the impracticability of finding other lands on 
which to place the Arab cultivators. In consequence of his recommendations, a Development 
Commissioner was appointed in 1931 but the intention of producing a co-ordinated scheme 
for increasing agricultural productivity was not realized, to some extent because of failure 
to co-operate on the part of the local communities but mainly because the survey coincided 
with a period of financial stringency. ‘This is not to sav that there has not been improvement: 
the pressure of the natural expansion of the Arab population has had a share in promoting 
more intensive methods of cultivation in Arab areas and greater care of the land. The 
main impediment to large scale planning was, however, and remains, uncertainty as to the 
availability of land, not only for close settlement of an additional agricultural population 
but adequately to support the existing population. The position as regards water resources 
was equally characterised by imprecision.  lxploration and experiment had generally given 
disappomting results and the better disposal of supplies from: existing sources is dependent 
on the determination of existing rights. 


On the question of land, the White Paper reiterated the requirements of Article 6 of 
the Mandate in regard to the close settlement of Jews on the land, ‘while ensuring that 
the rights and position of other sections of the population are not prejudiced’. It explained 
that expert Commissions had indicated that, owing to the natural growth of the Arab popu- 
lation and the steady sale in recent vears of Arab land to Jews, there was no room in certain 
areas for further transfers of Arab land, while in some other areas such transfers of land 
must be restricted 1f Arab cultivators were to maintain their existing standard of life and 
a considerable landless Arab population was not soon to be created. In consequence the 
High Commissioner would be given general powers to prohibit and regulate transfers of 
land. In fact, a review of the condition of congestion in Arab and Jewish rural areas carried 
out in 1938 had indicated serious congestion in almost the whole of the Arab area, whereas 
Jewish lands supported fewer families in proportion to the acreage. The Taand Transfers 
Regulations, giving effect to the decision to empower the High Commissioner to restrict and 
regulate transfers of land, were promulgated in 1940. 


27. As has already been stated, the Jews and the majority of the Arabs did not accept 
the White Paper of 1939. The Administration of Palestine has, however, continued to 
conform to the basic principle of that statement, namely, that Palestine should neither be 
a Jewish State nor an Arab State but one in which the two peoples in’ Palestine should 
share authority in government in such a way that the essential interests of each are secured. 
It is unfortunately not possible to record any measure of progress in the political recon- 
ciation of the two communities. On the contrary, the course of development of political 
thought in the case of both communities has been outside the Mandate, away from the 
conception of joint effort in the interest of all and towards the more emphatic assertion of 
exclusive rights. — Iiconomically, in spite of the signal opportunities presented by Palestine’s 
artificially created insularity during the war, there has been no movement in the direction 
of greater interdependence between the Jewish and the Arab economies. The disparity in 
social organisation existing before the war as between the two communities has been in- 
creased, rather than lessened, by the accretion of financial resources resulting from the war. 
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98. It has been the object of this memorandum to demonstrate how the principal task 
of the Palestine Government through the twenty-seven yéars since it came into being has 
been the holding of the balance as between the bi-partite obligations imposed by the Mandate. 
The task has been no formal reconciliation of protocols but a eoritinual struggle for the uniting 
of two developing organisms for their mutual benefit against all manner of disruptive elements. 
This attempt to set a common objective towards which the powerful forces for advancement 
released by the Mandate might aim underlies the whole problem of the development of 
Palestine. Community of interests, even more than material resources, is fundamental to 
any large scale planning. The creation of that community of interests has hitherto been 
precluded by the predominance of political influences. It may be that at any given time 
a few more battalions or aeroplanes or tanks would, as has sometimes been represented, have 
produced a different frame of mind in one or other of the local communities. It may be 
that it would not, but in any event what frame of mind would it have produced in the other 
community? It has seemed to the Palestine Government that only through free recognition 
by both Arabs and Jews of the position, needs and rights of the other community, through 
free recognition by them of their mutual responsibility and interdependence and by the 
willingness of each to contribute according to his means and the need of the other, not only 
in material things but morally, that the well being of the people of Palestine as a whole can 
be ensured and the National Home established. The courage, imagination and will to com- 
promise required to achieve these ends cannot be imposed but must be sought from the two 


peoples primarily concerned. 


Jerusalem. 
June, 1947. 
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The Political History of Palestine under 
British Administration 


Establishment of British Administration. 


1. The territory now known as Palestine formed part of the Ottoman Empire 
in 1917-18, by British forces under the command of General 


until it was occupied, 
nemy ‘Territory 


Allenby. A military administration, under the title of Occupied EK 
Administration, was established with headquarters in J erusalem at the end of 1917. 


2. It was decided at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 that the mandates 
system, outlined in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, should 
be applied to the non-Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire. The Mandate 
for Palestine was assigned to the United Kingdom by the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers at San Remo on the 25th April, 1920. Shortly afterwards, on the 
Ist July, 1920, the military régime was replaced by a civil administration under 
a High Commissioner. The northern frontier of Palestine was determined in 
23rd December, 1920, and 


accordance with an Anglo-French Convention of the 2 
its eastern frontier by virtue of the recognition, in 1928, of the existence of an 


independent Government in Trans-Jordan. 


The Mandate. 


3. The terms of the draft Mandate for Palestine were approved by the Council 
of the League of Nations on the 24th July, 1922. At that time peace had not been 
concluded between the Allied Powers and Turkey. Tt was not until the 29th 
1923, after the Treaty of Lausanne had entered into force, that the 


September, 
to give effect to the Palestine Mandate. 


Council of the League was able formally 
4. The principal obligations of the mandatory Power are defined in Article 
9 of the Mandate, which reads as follows :-— 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will secure the establishment 
of the Jewish national home, as laid down in the preamble, and the development 
of self-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective of race and religion.” 

This Article appears to give equal weight to three obligations : (i) the creation of 
d secure the establishment of the Jewish national home: 
ly would secure the development of self-governing 
ivil and religious rights of all the 


under such 


conditions which woul 
(ii) the creation of conditions whic 
institutions; and (iii) the safeguarding of the ¢ 
inhabitants. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Page 7, line 3: F 
, : or the words “ 2 sections’? r ] 
ords ‘‘these sections’? read ‘“‘three sections’’, 
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5. Article 2, in speaking of the Jewish national home, refers back to th 
preamble, where the terms of the Balfour Declaration of 1917 are recited as 


follows :— 


‘‘Whereas the Principal Allied Powers have also agreed that the Mandatory 
should be responsible for putting into effect the declaration originally made on 
November 2nd, 1917, by the Government of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted 
by the said Powers, in favour of the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be 
done which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.”’ 


6. The preamble continues immediately with a statement which is not to be 
found in the Balfour Declaration : 7 
‘Whereas recognition has thereby been given to the historical connexion of 


the Jewish people with Palestine and to the grounds for reconstituting their 
national home in that country.” 


7. Article 6 of the Mandate defines more preciselv certain of the Mandatory’s 
obligations arising from the intention of establishing a Jewish national home in 
Palestine. At the same time this Article repeats in broader terms the condition 
that the interests of the non-Jewish population should also be considered. Article 
6 reads as follows : 


“The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the rights and position 
of other sections of the population are not prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish 
immigration under suitable conditions and shall encourage, in cooperation with 
the Jewish Agency referred to in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on the land, 
including State lands and waste lands not required for public purposes.”’ 


Attitude of Arabs and Jews. 


8. When the first census was taken in 1922, Palestine had a population of 
752,000. The Jewish community, already growing as a result of immigration, 
then numbered 84,000. The census was taken on a religious basis and consequently 
did not provide an exact enumeration of the Arab population as such. It is clear, 
however, that it amounted to about 650,000. 


9. It was already apparent, when the Mandate entered into force, that the 
interests of the Arab majority and those of the Jewish minority would be difficult 
to reconcile. The first formal enquiry into the political attitudes and aspirations of 
the local population was undertaken in 1919 by the American King-Crane Commis- 
sion, sent by President Wilson to study conditions in the Turkish Empire with 
reference to possible mandates. Reporting on the situation in Palestine, they said : 


“The Peace Conference should not shut its eyes to the fact that the anti- 
Zionist feeling in Palestine and Syria is intense and not lightly to be flouted. 


‘No British officer, consulted by the Commissioners, believed that the Zionist 


programme could be carried out except by force of arms.” 
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& 10. In April, 1920, five Jews were killed and over two hundred injured in the 
first outbreak of anti-Zionist Arab violence. A military committee of enquiry (the 


civil administration was .not then established) found that the causes of the outbreak 
were : (a) the disappointment of the Arabs at the non-fulfilment of the promises of 
independence which they claimed had been given to them during the war of 1914- 
18; (b) the belief of the Arabs that the Balfour Declaration implied a denial of the 
right of self-determination, and their fear that the establishment of the Jewish 
national home would mean a great increase in Jewish immigration and would lead 
to their economic and political subjection to the Jews; and (c) the aggravation of 
these sentiments, on the one hand by propaganda from outside Palestine associated 
with the proclamation in Damascus of the Emir Feisal as King of a re-united Syria 
and with the growth of pan-Arab and pan-Moslem ideas, and on the other hand 
by the activities of a Zionist Commission which was then in Palestine, supported 
by the resources and influence of Jews throughout the world. 


11. A year later, in May, 1921, more serious attacks were made by Arabs on 
the Jews of Jaffa and of five rural settlements. On this occasion 47 Jews were 
killed and 146 wounded. A commission of enquiry, headed by Sir Thomas Hay- 
craft, reached the conclusion that : 

| “The fundamental cause of the Jaffa riots and the subsequent acts of violence 

was a feeling among the Arabs of discontent with, and hostility to, the Jews, 


due to political and economic causes, and connected with Jewish immigration, 
and with their conception of Zionist policy as derived from Jewish exponents.” 


12. Foremost among the exponents of Zionism at that time was Dr. Weiz- 
mann. When a Zionist delegation appeared at the Peace Conference in 1919, the 
American Secretary of State (Mr. Lansing) asked them exactly what was meant by 
the phrase, a Jewish national home. Dr. Weizmann answered him as follows :— 

“The Zionist organization did not want an autonomous Jewish Government, 
but merely to establish in Palestine, under a mandatory Power, an administration, 

not necessarily Jewish, which would render it possible to send into Palestine 70 

to 80,000 Jews annually. The Zionist Association would require to have permission 
at the same time to build Jewish schools, where Hebrew would be taught, and 
in that way to build up gradually a nationality which would be as Jewish as 
the French nation was French and the British nation British. Later on, when 
the Jews formed the large majority, they would be ripe to establish such a Govern- 
ment as would answer to the state of the development of the country and to 


their ideals.’’ 


13. The King-Crane Commission, touring Palestine later in the same year, 
found that the Jewish colonists were similarly looking ahead to a radical transfor- 
mation of the country : 


“The fact came out repeatedly in the Commission’s conference with Jewish 
representatives, that the Zionists looked forward to a practically complete dis- 
possession of the present non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, by various forms 
of purchase.”’ 
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The White Paper of 1922. 


14. In view of these and other expressions of Zionist aims, and of the mounting | 


evidence of Arab apprehension, His Majestv’s Government decided to issue an 
authoritative interpretation of the Balfour Declaration. This was contained in a 
statement of policv* which was communicated in June, 1922, both to the Zionist 
Organization and to a Palestine Arab delegation then in London. It reads, 1 
part, as follows : 


“Unauthorized statements have been made to the effect that the purpose 
in view is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. Phrases have been used such as 
that Palestine is to become ‘‘as Jewish as England is English’. His Majesty’s 
Government regard any such expectation as impracticable and have no such aim 
in view. Nor have they at any time contemplated, as appears to be feared by 
the Arab Delegation, the disappearance or the subordination of the Arabic popula- 
tion, language or culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the fact that 
the terms of the Declaration referred to do not contemplate that Palestine as a 
whole should be converted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a Home 
should be founded am Palestine ....... 


When it is asked what is meant by the development of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine, it may be answered that it is not the imposition of a Jewish 
nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the further develop- 
ment of the existing Jewish community, with the assistance of Jews in other 
parts of the world, in order that it may become a centre in which the Jewish 
people as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an interest and 
a pride. But in order that this community should have the best prospect of free 
development and provide a full opportunity for the Jewish people to display its 
capacities, it 18 essential that it should know that it is in Palestine as of right 
and not on sufferance. That is the reason why it is necessary that the existence 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine should be internationally guaranteed, 
and that it should be formally recognised to rest upon ancient historic connexion. 


This, then, is the interpretation which His Majesty’s Government place upon 
the Declaration of 1917, and, so understood, the Secretary of State is of opinion 
that it does not contain or imply anything which need cause either alarm to the 
Arab population of Palestine or disappointment to the Jews. 


For the fulfilment of this policy it is necessary that the Jewish community 
in Palestine should be able to increase its numbers by immigration. This im- 
migration cannot be so great in volume as to exceed whatever may be the economic 

‘absorptive capacity of the country at the time to absorb new arrivals.” 

15. The Zionist Organisation assured His Majesty’s Government that their 
activities would be conducted in conformity with the policy laid down in the state- 
ment of June, 1922. The reception given to that statement by the Arabs was 
bound up with their attitude in discussions which were proceeding at the time on 
the subject of self-governing institutions. 


The First Attempt to Create Self-Governing Institutions, 1922-23. 


16. Shortly after the establishment of the civil administration, the High Com- 
missioner had formed a nominated Advisory Council, consisting of 10 British offi- 
cials and 10 Palestinians (4 Moslem Arabs, 8 Christian Arabs and 3 Jews). ‘Two 
years later, in August, 1922, an Order-in-Council was issued providing for the crea- 
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n of a Legislative Council. This body was to consist of the High Commissioner 
and 22 other members, 10 official and 12 elected; of the elected members, 8 were 
to be Moslems, 2 Christians and 2 Jews. 


17. A draft of this Order-in-Council had previously been communicated to a 
Palestine Arab delegation in London. The Delegation, while making various 
detailed criticisms of the proposals, at the same time declined to enter into dis- 
cussions involving acceptance of the Balfour Declaration. hey maintained that 
the proposals for a Legislative Council were not in conformity with paragraph 4 
of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, according to which — 

“Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached 
a stage of development where their existence as independent nations can be pro- 


visionally recognised subject to the rendering of administrative advice and 
assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone.” 


The Arab Delegation consequently declared that ‘‘no constitution which would fal! 
short of giving the People of Palestine full control of their own affairs could be 


acceptable’’.* 


18. Replying to these observations, the Colonial Office pointed out that para- 
graph 4 of Article 22 of the League Covenant had been interpreted by the Principal 
Allied Powers in the unratified Treaty of Sevres, where Svria and Iraq, but not 
Palestine, were explicitly said to have been ‘“‘provisionally recognised’’ as independ- 


ent States. 

“There is no question” the Colonial Office continued, “of treating the people 
of Palestine as less advanced than their neighbours in Iraq and Syria; the position 
is that His Majesty’s Government are bound by a pledge which is antecedent to 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, and they cannot allow a constitutional 
position to develop in a country for which they have accepted responsibility to 
the Principal Allied Powers, which may make it impraeticable to carry into effect 
a solemn undertaking given by themselves and their Allies If your Delegation 
really represents the present attitude of the majority of the Arab population of 
Palestine, and Mr. Churchill (then Colonial Secretary) has no grounds for 
suggesting that this is not the case, it is quite clear that the creation at this stage 
of a national Government would preclude the fulfilment of the pledge made by 
the British Government to the Jewish people. It follows that the Principal Allied 
Powers, concerned as they were to ensure the fulfilment of a policy adopted before 
the Covenant was drafted, were well advised in applying to Palestine a somewhat 
different interpretation of paragraph 4 of Article 22 of the Covenant than was 
applied to the neighbouring countries of Iraq and Syria.” 


19. This passage in the letter of the Colonial Office was characterised by the 
Arab Delegation as 


“the strongest proof that the Jewish National Home undertaking is the cause 
of depriving us of our natural right of establishing an independent government 
® the same as Mesopotamia and the Hedjaz.”’ 
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They also concluded from it that 
“self-government will be granted as soon as the Jewish people in Palestine 
are sufficiently able through numbers and powers to benefit to the full by self- 
government, and not before.’’ 
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20. Despite the unfavourable reception given by the Arabs to the proposal foy 
a Legislative Council, elections were held early in 19238. The Arab leaders organ 
ised a boycott of the primary elections, with the result that only 107 Moslem 
secondary electors were chosen out of a possible total of 663, and only 19 Christians 
out of 59. The elections had failed in their object of producing an accurate re- 
flection of the opinion of the whole population. They were therefore annulled by an. 
amending Order-in-Council of May, 1923, under which the High Commissioner 
was temporarily to retain a nominated Advisory Council. ° 


21. The High Commissioner, wishing the Advisory Council to approximate as 
closely as possible to the abortive Legislative Council, proposed to reconstitute it 
on the lines suggested for the latter body, that is to say with 10 officials and 8 Mos- 
lem, 2 Christian and 2 Jewish Palestinians. But of the 10 Arabs whom he nomi- 
nated, 7 withdrew their acceptance under political pressure. The High Commis- 
sioner did not wish to replace them with men of less standing. It thus proved 
impossible to constitute a representative Advisory Council. 


22. Later in 1923, a third attempt was made to establish an institution through 
which the Arab population of Palestine could be brought into cooperation with the 
Government. The mandatory Power now proposed ‘‘the establishment of an Arab 
Agency in Palestine, which will occupy a position exactly analogous to that ac- 
corded to the Jewish Agency’. The Arab Agency would have the right to be con- 
sulted on all matters relating to immigration, on which it was recognised that ‘‘the 
views of the Arab community were entitled to special consideration.’’ The Arab 
leaders declined this offer on the ground that it would not satisfy the aspirations 
of the Arab people. They added that, never having recognised the status of the 
Jewish Agency, they had no desire for the establishment of an Arab Agency on the 
same basis. 


23. The Arabs had thus successively refused the establishment of a Legislative 
Council, the reconstitution of the Advisory Council and the recognition of an Arab 
Agency. ‘The High Commissioner, appearing before the Permanent Mandates 
Comnission at its fifth session m 1924, summarized as follows the policy which the 
mandatory Power had hoped to pursue. 
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“The British Government desired to establish a self-government in Palestine, 
but to proceed in this direction by stages.... It had been announced that the 
nominated Advisory Council was to be the first stage. The second stage would 
have been a Legislative Council without an Arab majority. If this worked 
satisfactorily, the third stage, after a lapse of perhaps some years, would have 
been a constitution on more democratic lines.”’ 

In practice it proved impossible even to initiate this poliey of gradual constitutional 
development. From 1922 until the present day, the High Commissioner has 
governed Palestine with the aid of Councils consisting exclusively of British off- 
cials. 


"OO NOT 


The Development of the Country, 1920-29. 


24. Palestine under Ottoman rule had been a poor and undeveloped country. 
Jt had suffered further impoverishment during the war of 1914-18, and the manda- 


6 
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@ tory Administration was faced with a formidable task in the economic and social 


fields. The non-political activities of the Administration, and the general develop- 
ment of the country, will be briefly surveved in these sections of the present memo- 
randum, covering the periods 1920-29, 1929-36 and 1936-47. 


25. One of the most pressing needs at the outset, for both economic and admin- 
istrative reasons, was an improved system of communications. In 1917, Palestine 
had only 238 kilometres of all-weather roads and 192 kilometres of seasonal roads. 
By 19380 these figures had been raised to 912 and 1,293 respectively. The railway 
system was extended, unified and renovated. | 


26. The Administration assisted the recovery of the Arab peasantry from the 
losses they had suffered during the war, and developed agricultural services designed 
to bring about a permanent nnprovement in their standard of living. Tuoans am- 
ounting to £2P.576,000 were advanced to cultivators in the four years 1919-23. A 
Department of Agriculture and Torests was established; its expert staff promoted 
the use of improved farming methods, encouraged experiment with new crops and 
breeds, and in general stimulated a more profitable use of the land. The Depart- 
ment also concerned itself with the restoration of Palestine’s forests, being directly 
responsible for the planting of a million trees by 1925, and maintaining nurseries 
Which also contributed te a total plantation of between four and five million im 
the same period. 

27. Perhaps the most striking progress, during these years, was made in the 
sphere of public health. Malaria, which was prevalent in all parts of the country 
before 1918, had by 1925 been eliminated from all the large towns except Haifa, 
and from the greater part of the countryside. The incidence of eve diseases also 


showed a sharp decline, largely as a result of the institution of a system of imspec- 
tion and treatment m the primary schools. Other measures ineluded the improve- 
ment of water supphes and the provision of infant welfare centres. 


28. During the first school year following the establishment of civil administra- 
tion (1920-21) there were 171 public Arab schools with 11,000 pupils, representing 
7 per cent. of the Arab children of school age (i.e. of 5 to 14 years). In two vears 
these figures were raised to 81L schools and 20,000 pupils and the percentage rose 
to 12, althongh the majority of the pupils did not remain at school for the full 
ten-veir period, 


29. The social and economic activities of Government Departments, while bene- 
ficial to the country as a whole, undoubtedly conferred greater advantages on the 
Arab than on the Jewish community. The Arabs formed the great majority of 
the population. ‘They were both financially and by social tradition less well equipped 
to supply their own needs through voluntary services. And it wag evident that the 
success of the Jewish National Home itself would very largely depend on closing 
the gap between its standard of living and that of the Arab population alongside 
which it was to grow. 

30. Meanwhile the National Home was growing in size, was becoming stronger 
economically and was developmg a distinctive cultural life. he following table 
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shows the nuinber of Jewish immigrants in each year between the beginning of the Pe) 


civil administration and the end of 1929 :— 
1920 (September—December) 5,514 
1921 9,149 
1922 7,844 
1925 7,421 
1924 12,856 
1925 338,801 
1926 18,081 
1927 2,713 
1928 2.178 
1929 5 YAY 


Total for ten-year period 9,806 


It will be seen that Jewish immigration, after mounting to a peak of nearly 
34,000 in 1925, fell sharply in the three following vears. This decline was connected 
with an economic depression, reflected also in rising figures of Jewish emigration 
from Palestine. In 1926 the emigrants numbered over 7,000, and in 1927 emigrants 
exceeded inimigrants by more than 2,000. In 1928, when the economic tide began 
to turn, there was a net Jewish immigration of only 10 persons. The economic 
setback which thus checked the increase of the Jewish population appears to have 
been due in part to the collapse of the Polish zloty; one in every two Jewish 1m- 
migrants came from Poland during this decade. 


31. In 1920, the Palestinian land in Jewish ownership amounted to approxima- 
tely 650,000 dunums. By the end of 1929 another 514,000 dunums had been added. 
In 1927 there were roughly 100 rural settlements on Jewish land, with a total 
population of some 28,000. Modern Jewish quarters were being developed in 
Jerusalem and Haifa, while Tel Aviv, which in 1914 was a village with 2,000 in- 
habitants, had a population of 30,000 in 1925. Small industries were springing up 
in the Jewish towns, and Mr. Rutenberg had obtained a concession for a hydro- 
electric station on the upper Jordan. 


39. ducation, in schools controlled by the Jewish community and financed 
from Jewish funds with a small Government subsidy, was alinost universal. ‘The 
Hebrew University, which is mainly financed by contributions from abroad, was 
opened in 1925 when the entire Jewish population amounted to only 120,000. One 
of the basic purposes of this educational system was the revival of Hebrew as @ 
living language. In 1925 the first High Commissioner declared that 

“Hebrew is now definitely established as the language of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine. All the younger generation speak it and most of the older 
generation who have lived long in the country. It is the only language of instruc- 
tion in almost all the Jewish schools. All the Jewish newspapers are printed in 
Hebrew. The Mandate for Palestine specifically declares it to be, with Mnglish 
and Arabic, one of the official languages of the country,” 

33. At the end of the period under review, Palestine was still an overwhelming- 
ly agricultural country. The most significant trend in export statistics was the 
growing importance of citrus fruits, of which 831,000 cases were exported in 1920-21 
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and 2,610,000 in 1929-30. In the latter year, rather more than 50 per cent of the 
citrus plantations were owned by Arabs. 

34. During this decade the public revenue fluctuated between a minimum of 
£P.1,676,000 (in 1923-24) and a maximum of £P.2,809,000 (in 1925-26). Viewing 


the period as a whole, there was a comfortable surplus of revenue over expenditure. 


35. After the outbreak of 1921, the country enjoyed eight years of freedom 
from disturbance. By the end of 1926 the British garrison had been reduced to 
a single squadron of the Royal Air Foree and two companies of armoured cars. 


The Disorders of August, 1929. 

36. In September, 1928, there occurred an incident, trivial in itself, which set 
up a chain of reactions the cumulative effect of which was to strengthen the element 
of religious feelmg in the Moslem Arab attitude to the growth of the Jewish 
National Home. ‘he centre of Moslem worship in Palestine, and one of the most 
sacred places of Islam, is a large rectangular area in the old city of Jerusalem known 


-as the Harain-esh-Sherif. ‘The lower part of a section of the exterior wall bounding 


this area on the west is believed to be also the last surviving fragment of Herod’s 
Temple, built on the site of the Temple of Solomon. As such, this wall, generally 
known as the Wailing Wall, is a holy place to the Jews, who have a long-estab- 
lished right of access to it for devotional purposes. The exercise of this right was 
strictly defined by custom, and the introduction of a sereen to divide men from 
women during pravers on the Day of Atonement, in 1928, was at once denounced 
by the Moslems as an innovation. The removal of the screen by the police gave 
rise in turn to complaints by the Jewish authorities. 

387. In a memorandum presented to the Administration a few days after this 
incident, the Supreme Moslem Couneil declared their belief ‘that the Jews’ aim 
is to take possession of the Mosque of al-Aqsa gradually, on the pretence that it is 
the Temple, by starting with the Western Wall of this place.’? The National 
Council (Va’ad Leunn) of the Palestine Jewish community published an open letter 
to the Moslem community, emphatically denving anv intention of encroaching on 
the rights of Moslems over their Holy Places. Nevertheless a “‘Soeciety for the 
Protection of the Moslem Holy Places’’ was formed, and discussion of the Wailing 
Wall was the starting point for a revival of nationalist agitation in the Arab com- 
munity. 

88. At about this time the Jews protested against building operations wlich 
were being carried out, within the Haram area but overlooking the pavement in 
front of the Wailing Wall, and against other innovations in the neighbourhood of 
the Wall. ‘These were followed by the formation of a ‘‘Pro-Wailing Wall Com- 
mittee’’, under the presidency of a distinguished Jewish scholar, and by mtemperate 
articles in the press of the Revisionists (the nationalist right wing of the Zionist 
movement). 

39. On the 15th August, 1929, some hundreds of young Jews organised a de- 
monstration at the Wailing Wall, in the course of which the Zionist flag was raised 
and the Zionist anthem sung. Incensed by this, the Moslems held a counter- 
‘) 
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demonstration at the same spot on the following day, when written prayers placed 
in the crevices of the wall by Jewish worshippers were taken out and burned. 


40. There followed a week of extreme tension. Then, between the 23rd and 
the 29th August, murderous attacks were made by Arabs on Jews in Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Safad and in rural areas. In this outbreak 133 Jews were killed (over 
60 at Hebron) and 339 wounded. Arab casualties, mostly inflicted by the troops or 
police, were 116 killed and 232 wounded. 


41. As after the two previous outbreaks, a Commission of Enquiry was formed, 
this time under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Shaw. In analysing the immediate 
causes of the Arab attack, the Commission drew attention to another factor which, 
while less important than the controversy surrounding the Wailing Wall, had also 
contributed to the ‘dangerous combination of anger and fear’’ felt by the Arabs. 
This was the successful conclusion, at the Zionist Congress held in Zurich between 
the 28th July and the 11th August, of negotiations for the association of the Zionist 
Movement with its non-Zionist sympathisers in an enlarged Jewish Agency. 


“It was. ... common knowledge in Palestine that at Zurich the Zionist 
movement was likely to be reinforced by a strong body of wealthy non-Zionists, 
who were expected to provide funds for the further development of Zionist acti- 
vities in Palestine. The news that this expectation had been realised would quickly 
spread and was, in our opinion, a cause of increased apprehension and alarm 
among all classes of Arabs.” 


42. The Shaw Commission, however, did not accept these immediate causes of 
Arab apprehension as an adequate explanation of the events they were called upon 
to investigate. 


“There can, in our view, be no doubt,” they wrote, “that racial animosity 
on the part of the Arabs, consequent upon the disappointment of their political 
and national aspirations and fear for their economic future, was the fundamental 
cause of the outbreak of August last.... In less than ten years three serious 
attacks have been made by Arabs on Jews. Fov eighty years before the first of 
these attacks there is no recorded instance of any similar incidents. It is obvious 
then that the relations between the two races during the past decade must have 
differed in some material respect from those which previously obtained.... The 
Arabs have come to see in. the Jewish immigrants not only a menace to their 
livelihood but a possible overlord of the future.”’ 


43. The followmy is a@ summary of the principal recommendations*® made by 
the Shaw Commission :— 


(1) His Majesty’s Governinent should issue a clear statement of the policy 
they intend to pursue in Palestine. The value of this statement would be greatly 
enhanced if it defined the meaning they attached to the passages in the Mandate 
safeguarding the rights of non-Jewish communities, and if it laid down more ex- 
plicit directives on such vital issues as land and immigration. 


(ii) Immigration policy should be clearly defined, and its administration re- 
viewed “with the object of preventing a repetition of the excessive immigration 
of 1925 and 1926.” Machinery should be devised through which non-Jewish in- 
terests could be consulted on the subject of immigration, 


* Cid. 8580, 
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@ (i111) A scientific enquiry should be made into the possibilities of land develop- 
ment in Palestine, having regard to ‘‘the certain natural increase in the present 
rural population.’”? Meanwhile the ‘“‘tendency towards the eviction of peasant 
cultivators from the land should be checked.”’ 

(iv) While making no formal recommendations on constitutional development, 
the Commission observed that the difficulties of the Administration were greatly 
aggravated by the absence of any measure of self-government. 


44. On receiving this Report*, in March 1930, His Majesty’s Government de- 
cided to appoint a highly qualified investigator to make a more detailed enquiry into 
the problems of immigration, land settlement and development. Sir John Hope- 
Simpson, who was chosen for this task, presented his Report** in August. Its 
conclusions, no less than those of the Shaw Commission, influenced the terms of 
the statement of policy which was issued as a White Paper in October. 


| The White Paper of 1930. 


45. The statement of policy issued in October 1930+ began by pointing out that 


a 


‘Gn the peculiar circumstances of Palestine, no policy, however enlightened 
or however vigorously prosecuted, can hope for success, unless it is supported not 
merely by the acceptance, but by the willing cooperation of the communities for 
whose benefit it is designed.”’ 


His Majesty’s Government then drew attention once again to the complex character 
of their obligations under the Mandate : 


‘Many of the misunderstandings which have unhappily arisen on both sides 
appear to be the result of a failure to appreciate the nature of the duty imposed 
upon His Majesty’s Government by the terms of the Mandate, The next point, 
therefore, which His Majesty’s Government feel it necessary to emphasise, in the 
strongest manner possible, is that in the words of the Prime Minister’s statement 
in the House of Commons on the 8rd April last, ‘‘a double undertaking is involved, 
to the Jewish people on the one hand and to the non-Jewish population of Pales- 
tine on the other.’’. 

Much of the agitation which has taken place during the past year seems to 
have arisen from a failure to realise the full import of this fundamental fact. 
Both Arabs and Jews have assailed the Government with demands and reproaches 
based upon the false assumption that it was the duty of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to execute policies from which they are, in fact, debarred by the explicit 
terms of the Mandate 

It must be realised, once and for all, that it is useless for Jewish leaders on 
the one hand to press His Majesty’s Government to conform their policy in re- 
gard, for example, to immigration and land, to the aspirations of the more un- 
compromising sections of Zionist opinion. That would be to tgnore the equally 
important duty of the Mandatory Powcr towards the non-Jewish mhabitants of 
Palestine. On the other hand, it is equally useless for Arab leaders to maintain 
their demands for a form of Constitution which would render it impossible for 
His Majesty’s Government to carry out, in the fullest sense, the double undertak- 
ing already referred to.” 
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46. In response to a suggestion made by the Shaw Commission, the statement 


emphasised the passage in the White Paper of 1922 declaring that the Jewish 
Agency was not entitled, by its special status under the Mandate, to share in the 
government of Palestine. It added that 


‘machinery must be provided to ensure that the essential interests of the non- 
Jewish sections of the Community should at the same time be fully safeguarded, 
and that adequate opportunity should be afforded for consultation with the Pales- 
tine Administration on matters affecting those interests.” 


47. In the section of the White Paper dealing with constitutional development, 
His Majesty's Government stated their considered opinion 

“that the time has now come when the important question of the establishment 
of a measure of self-government in Palestine must, in the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole, be taken in hand without further delay.” 

It was accordingly intended that a second attempt should be made to set up a Legis- 
lative Council on the lines proposed in 1922. On this occasion steps would be taken 
to circumvent a boycott by anv section of the population; if some of the 12 unoffi- 
cial places were left vacant after the elections, they would be filled by nomination. 
His Majesty’s Government commented 

“that had this Legislature been set up at the time when it was first contem- 
plated the people of Palestine would by now have gained more experience of the 
working of constitutional machinery. Such experience is indispensable for any 
progress in constitutional development.” 

48. Dealing next with the social and economic problems surveyed by Sir John 
Hope-Simpson, the statement endorsed the latter’s conclusion that 

“at the present time and with the present methods of Arab cultivation there 
remains no margin of land available for agricultural settlement by new immig- 
rants, with the exception of such undeveloped land as the various Jewish agencies 
hold in reserve.” 

It also cited Sir John Hope-Simpson’s calculation that, if the whole cultivable area 
of the country were divided among the existing Arab cultivators, it would not provide 
them with an average holding sufficient to maintain a decent standard of life. In 
these circumstances, the duty of ensuring that the “‘rights and position’’ of the 
Arabs were not prejudiced could be reconciled with the duty of encouraging Jewish 
settlement only by means of “‘methodical agricultural development.”’ 

“Only by the adoption of such a policy will additional Jewish agricultural 
settlement be possible consistently with the conditions laid down in Article 6 of 
the Mandate. The result desired will not be obtained except by years of work. 
It is for this reason fortunate that the Jewish organisations are in possession of a 
large reserve of land not yet settled or developed. Their operations can continue 
without break, while more general steps of development, in the benefits of which 
Jews and Arabs can both share, are being worked out. During this pericd, how- 
ever, the control of all disposition of land must of necessity rest with the authority 
in charge of the development, Transfers of land will be permitted only in so far 
as they do not interfere with the plans of that authority.” 


49, On the subject of immigration, His Majestv’s Government stated that the 
capacity of the country to absorb new immigrants must be judged in relation to 
Arab as well as Jewish unemployment. 
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50. The White Paper concluded with a general statement of the need for a 
more positive economic and social policy, and with a renewed appeal for the co- 
operation of Arabs and Jews : 


“The situation revealed by exhaustive examination of the various economic, 
political and social factors involved makes it clear that Palestine has reached a 
critical moment in its development. In the past it may be said that the Govern- 
ment has left economic and social forces to operate with the minimum of inter- 
ference or control, but it has become increasingly clear that such a policy can no 
longer continue. It is only the closest cooperation between the Government and the 
leaders of the Arab and Jewish communities that can prevent Palestine from 
drifting into a situation which would imperil, on the one hand, the devoted work 
of those who have sought to build up the Jewish National Home, and, on the other, 
the interests of the majority of the population.”’ 


d1. Both the conclusions reached by Sir John Hope-Simpson and the decisions 
announced in the White Paper were challenged by the Zionists and by their sup- 
porters. Sir John Hope-Simpson’s estimate of the total cultivable area was held to 
be open to question, and, mn so far as it was too low, the calculations based upon it 
were thought to be unduly pessimistic. As for the White Paper, Dr. Weizmann 
declared that it was “imconsistent with the terms of the Mandate and in vital par- 
ticulars marks the reversal of the policy hitherto followed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to the Jewish National Home.’’ In protest he resigned his office 
of President of the Zionist Organisation and the Jewish Agency. 


52. In November, the mandatory Government invited members of the Jewish 
Agency to confer with them on this controversy. The outcome of the conversations 
was a letter addressed by the Prime Minister to Dr. Weizmann on the 13th 
February, 19831. This letter, the Prime Minister said, ‘‘will fall to be read as the 


authoritative interpretation of the White Paper’’ on the matters with which it 
dealt. It contained, on the subject of the mandatory Power’s obligations to the 
Jewish National Home, a number of positive statements which had not appeared 
m the White Paper. Among them were the following : 

“The obligation to facilitate Jewish immigration and to encourage close set- 
tlement by Jews on the land remains a positive obligation of the Mandate, and 
it can be fulfilled without prejudice to the rights and position of other sections 
of the population of Palestine.”’ 

“The statement of policy of His Majesty’s Government. did not imply a pro- 
hibition of acquisition of additional land by Jews.”’ 

“His Majesty’s Government did not prescribe and do not contemplate any 
stoppage or prohibition of Jewish immigration in any of its categories.” 


53. ‘hus interpreted, the statement of policy was more acceptable to the 
“Zionists than it had seemed at first sight. The Arabs, however, regarded the Prime 
Minister’s letter not as an interpretation of the previous White Paper but as a 
modification of it, resulting from the political pressure which Zionism was able to 
exert in London. The ‘Black Letter,’ as they called it, diminished their con- 
fidence in the mandatory Power. 


54. In the discussion arising from the disorders of 1929, the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission plaved its part. An extraordinary session was held in Junie, 1980, 
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after the publication of the Shaw Report but before the issue of the White Paper. a: 


In the course of this session there was an exchange of views between two members 
of the Commission which vividly illustrated the difficulty of interpretating the 
Palestine Mandate. , 

M. Rappard stated that ‘‘it was the duty of the mandatory Power to establish 
the National Jewish Home, and to develop self-governing institutions so far as 
was compatible with such establishment.”’ 

To this the Chairman (“Marquis Theodoli) replied that ‘‘in considering the 
two parts of the mandate to which M. Rappard had referred, it was necessary to 
bear in mind the fundamental principle of all the mandates. The purpose of 
the mandates as described in Article 22 of the Covenant was the development and 
welfare of the inhabitants of the mandated territory .... In his view it was 
necessary to insist that the establishment of the National Home for the Jews must 
be made compatible with the introduction of autonomous institutions. That was the 
Arab view and it was consistent with the fundamental purpose of the mandate.’’ 


M. Rappard repeated his view that ‘‘the Mandatory must set up self-governing 
institutions in so far as their establishment was compatible with the establishment 
of the: National Home for the Jews. The Chairman had reversed this proposition. 
Such a reversal, however, was unjustified, because the Arabs, if they were accorded 
complete self-government, would obviously ignore the obligation to establish a 
National Home for the Jews.”’ 


55. In its report to the Council of the League of Nations, the Mandates Com- 
mission criticised the mandatory Government for not having concerned itself more 
actively with the social and economic development of the country. They admitted 
that there could be no proof of the suggestion that a more active policy in these 
fields would have eliminated racial antagonism, but thev thought it probable that 
the force of that antagonism would thereby have been diminished. 


56. In another part of their report, however, the Mandates Commission ex- 
pressed the view that 


“the resentment which caused the Arabs to commit these excesses was ulti- 
mately due to political disappointments which they attributed to the parties con- 
cerned in the mandate, and primarily to the British Government.”’ 


The Development of the Country, 1929-1936 


57. The need for economic development. in Palestine was emphasised, in 1980, 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission, by Sir John Hope-Simpson and by the 
Government of the mandatory Power. A Director of Development was appointed 
in the following year, and the Arab Executive and the Jewish Agency were each 
invited to nominate a representative to assist him in an advisory capacity. The 
Arab lixecutive declined to accept this invitation unless the Government would 
agree to their condition that development should not be based on the principles 
embodied in the Prime Minister’s letter to Dr. Weizmann. The Jewish Agency 
declined in protest against a revision of the Protection of Cultivators’ Ordinance, 
which in their view would hamper Jewish purchases of land. Another factor in 
the discouragement of plans for economic development under governmental guidance 
was the economic crisis in Great Britain. 
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58. Nevertheless, Palestine was at this time entering a period of rapid economic 
expansion, the more remarkable by contrast with the depression into which the 
world as a whole had plunged. The years 1930-35 saw the completion of some of 
Palestine’s major capital developments. Haifa harbour was opened to traffic as a 
deep-water port in 1933. This was a governmental undertaking. Its tmportance 
was increased in 1985 by the opening of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipe-line 
from Kirkuk, and in 1936 by the completion of an oil dock. Jewish enterprise was 
responsible for the formation of Palestine Potash Limited, which obtained a con- 
cession in 1930 for the extraction of chemicals from the Dead Sea; and of the 
Palestine Electric Corporation, whose hydro-electric power station in the Jordan 
Valley began to operate in 1982. 


59. These were also the years in which the Jewish National Home experienced 
its most rapid growth. The following table shows the sharp rise in numbers of 
Jewish immigrants to the peak year of 1935 : 


1980 ... 4,944 
1931... 4,075 
1982 ... 9,553 
1983 ... 80327 
1984 ... 42,359 
1935 ... 61,854 
1936 ... 29,727 


Total for seven years ... 182,889 


The increased scale of immigration was accompanied by a change in its character. 
The Jewish community in Germany, which had made a negligible contribution be- 
fore 1983, provided 27 per cent of the total in 1936. The establishment of the Nazi 
regime in Germany thus had immediate repercussions in Palestine. 


60. The total population of Palestine at the end of 1936 was approximately 
1,300,000, the Jews being estimated at 384,000. The Arabs had also increased 
rapidly, mainly as a result of the cessation of the military conscription tmposed on 
the country by the Ottoman Empire, the campaign against malaria and the im- 
provement in health services generally. In absolute figures their mcrease more 
than equalled that of the Jewish population, but relatively the latter had risen 
from 18 per cent at the census of 1922 to nearly 30 per cent at the end of 1936. 

61. The immigration of Jews into Palestine was accompanied by an impressive 
import of Jewish capital, estimated at nearly £2.80,000,000 by the end of 1986. 
This inflow of capital increased with the rising figures of immigration, and made 
its contribution to a striking expansion of Jewish activity in both agriculture and 
industry. The number of Jewish agricultural settlements rose from 96 mn 1927 to 
172 in 1936 and their total population from 28,000 to 87,000. The capital mvested 
in Jewish industry rose from £2P.2,095 000 in 19380 to £P.11,064,000 in 1937. The 
population of the all-Jewish city of Tel Aviv was. nearing 150,000. 


62. Despite the growing extent and diversity of industry, the importance of 
citrus fruits in Palestine’s export trade continued to increase. ‘he volume of citrus 
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exports rose steadily from 2,600,000 cases in 1929-30 to 7,300,000 in 1934-35, fal- 
ling in the next year to 5,900,000 but immediately resuming its rise to the peak 
figure of 15,300,000 in 1938-39. In the calendar year 1935, oranges, grapefruit and 
lemons constituted 84 per cent of Palestine’s total exports. 

63. The economic prosperity of the country during these years was reflected in 
the public revenue, which, as compared with an average of less than two and a half 
million pounds in the years 1928-31, reached a total of £5,770,000 in the financial 
year 1935-36. The statistics of foreign trade were equally significant. The value 
of imports increased from £€P.7,167,000 in 1929 to £P.17,853,000 in 1935 and that 
of exports from £P.1,554,000 to £P.4,215,000 in the same years. 


64. The impetus given to the country’s economic development by Jewish im- 
migration and by the influx of Jewish capital conferred certain benefits on the Arab 
community. The Government was able to expand its services, in the interest of the 
whole population, by means of revenue drawn in an increasing proportion from 
the Jewish taxpayer. And the Arab cultivator benefited from the expansion of the 
urban market for his produce. Nor could it be shown that the purchase of land 
by Jews had driven any appreciable number of Arab cultivators out of agriculture. 


65. The Arabs were, nevertheless, apprehensive for their economic future. 
Their numbers were increasing rapidly, already there were signs of rural congestion 
in the hill villages, and the more fertile land in the plains, which might have been 


developed to absorb their excess population, was steadily passing into Jewish owner- 
ship. | 

66. The two communities remained economically distinct. The lack of fusion 
between the indigenous Arab and oriental Jewish population on the one hand, and 
the Jewish immigrants from Europe on the other, was strikingly illustrated by 
tables of comparative daily wages officially computed in 1935, from which the 
following is an extract : 


“Prevailing daily wages, wn mils, for adult male labour 


Ploughing 


Agricultural work: 


Orange-picking 


Pasturage 


Industrial work : 


Quarrymen, skilled 


)) 


, unskilled 


Masons, skilled 
Building labourers 


Government employment: 


Road asphalters 
General labourers 
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European 


250—400 
220—225 
200 


450— 600 
350—400 
600—700 
350-—400 


250—-500 
120—--400 


Asiatic 


SO—120 
120—200 
80—100 


200—300 
100---140 
500— 600 
100—180 


120—400 
70—200 


These discrepancies were due principally to inequalities in standards of living, but 
also in some degree to the fact that the Arabs had not developed a trade union or- 
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ganisation In any way comparable with the General Federation of Jewish Labour 
(Histadruth), which has a most powerful influence in the Jewish economic system. 


67. There was an equally marked discrepancy in the educational opportunites 
available to the two communities. The Government of Palestine made financial 
provision for Arab and J ewish education respectively, in proportions determined by 
the numbers of children of school age in the two communities. But, whereas the 
Arab schools were almost entirely dependent on public funds, the Jewish schools 
obtained no less than 85 per cent of their finances from other sources in 1935-36. 
Asa result of this voluntary effort on the part of the J ewish community, elementary 
education was almost universal, and secondary education was well developed. In 
the Arab schools, on the other hand, the merease in accommodation was barely 


keeping pace with the growth of the population. In the school year 1936/37 there 
were 55,000 Arab boys and 22,300 Arab girls attending school. ‘hese figures 


represented 39 per cent and 17 per cent respectively of the Arab boys and girls 


aged 5 to 14 vears inclusive. 


68. The differing financial bases of the two educational systems found recogni- 
tion in the arrangements made for their control. - The Arab schools were under the 


- direct administration of the Department of Education. The Jewish schools were 


controlled by the Va’ad Leumi (General Council of the Jewish community). Ar- 
ticle 15 of the Mandate, under which ‘‘the right of each community to maintain 
its own schools... . shall not be denied or impaired’’, made it impossible for the 
Government to prevent this division of the great majority of Palestinian schools 
into two watertight compartments. Its consequences were described by the Peel 


Commission in the following terms : 


“Fyrom the age of three or four years, when children enter the kindergarten 
to be taught Hebrew if they do not know it already, pride in the past of Jewry 
and in the National Home as an exclusively and intensely Jewish achievement of 
the dynamic centre-point of their whole intellectual development. 
The idea that they are to share their life in any way with the Arabs, that they are 
growing up to be fellow-citizens with Arabs in a common Palestinian State, is 
only recognized in the teaching of a little Arabic in the secondary schools; and 
that provision, excellent in itself, is wholly insufficient as long as the rest of the 
teaching is inspired by a purely Jewish rather than Palestinian objective.’ 


«Though the Arab school system is a Government system its nationalist 
character is quite as marked as that of the non-Government Jewish system, The 
curriculum both in primary and secondary schools is mainly concerned with the 
Arabic language and Arab tradition. There is no teaching of Hebrew and little 


or none of Jewish history.” 


the present is 


Political History, 1931-1936. 


69. The increase in Jewish immigration from 1933 onwards was accompanied 
by an intensification of Arab political activity. In October, 1933, the Arab Execu- 
tive proclaimed a general strike and organised a demonstration outside the Govern- 
ment Offices in Jerusalem. ‘Ihe demonstrators clashed with the police, and during 
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the next few weeks other riots took place in Jaffa, Nablus, Haifa, and again in Jeru- 
salem. In the course of these disorders, one policeman and 24 civilians were killed. 
The disturbances of 1933 differed from those of 1920, 1921 and 1929 in that they 
were directed not against the Jews but against the mandatory Government, which 
was accused of tilting the balance against the Arabs in its administration of the 
Mandate. 


70. In the following year, 1934, five Arab political parties were formed. In 
November, 1935, their leaders combined to submit to the High Commissioner a me- 
morandum demanding the establishment of democratic government, the prohibition 
of the transfer of Arab land to Jews, the immediate cessation of Jewish immigration 
and the formation of a competent committee to determine the absorptive capacity 


of the country and to lay down principles for the control of immigration. 


71. Meanwhile the Administration was preparing for a renewed attempt to 
establish self-governing institutions in Palestine. Elections were held in all the 
municipalities following the enactment of a new Municipal Corporations Ordinance 
in January, 1934. At the end of 1935, the High Commissioner communicated to the 
Jewish and Arab leaders proposals for the creation of a Legislative Council. The 
proposed Council was to consist of 28 members distributed as follows :— 


Elected Nominated Officials 


Moslems 8 3. 
Jews : 4 
Christians 
Representatives of commerce 

Officials : 


Totals 


The electorate would consist of Palestinian citizens not less than 25 years old, each 
community being left to decide whether or not women were to have the vote. The 
powers of the Council were to be the following :— 

““(1) To debate on all Bills introduced by Government, to amend and to pass 
them for assent or dissent by the High Commissioner ; 

(2) to introduce Bills, except Money Bills, subject to the consent of the High 
Commissioner ; 

(3) to consider and debate on the annual budget;.... 

(4) to propose any question of public interest for debate, provided that no 
vote for the expenditure of public money or the imposition of taxation may be 
proposed except by the direction of the High Commissioner, nor any resolution 
which, in the opinion of the High Commissioner, is likely to endanger the public 
peace;.... 

(5) to ask questions of the Executive relative to the administration of govern- 
ment.” 


Any resolution calling in question the validity of the Mandate would be disallowed. 
Immigration quotas could be discussed and criticized, but their final determination 
would remain with the High Commissioner. The High Commissioner would retain 
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® power to give effect to urgent legislation either when the Council was not sitting 
or after a failure of the Council to legislate. 


72. This project was rejected as uncceptable by the Zionists. The Arabs, al- 
though critical of its details, were ready to discuss it. It was severely criticized in 
both Houses of Parliament, largely on the ground that the power it would give to 
the Arab majority in Palestine was inconsistent with the obligation assumed by the 
Mandatory towards the Jewish National Home. It was generally assumed after 
these debates that the withdrawal of the project was probable, and the Arabs 
maintained that, as in 1931, Jewish influence in London had prevented His 
Majesty’s Government from making concessions to the Arab point of view. At the 
beginning of April, 1936, the leaders of the five Arab parties were invited to send 
a delegation to Juondon to discuss the question of constitutional reform. The in- 
vitation was accepted, but the conversations did not take place owing to the out- 
break of disorder in Palestine later in the month. 


73. The Arab rising in Palestme, which began im April, 1986, was influenced 
by the recent example of nationalist movements in neighbouring Arab countries. 
Rioting in Kgypt during the autumn of 1935 had been followed by a declaration 
of the British Government’s willingness to negotiate an Anglo-Egvptian Treaty. 
And in January, 1986, a strike began in Syria which was not terminated until 
the french Government announced their decision to negotiate an agreement for 
the termination of the Mandate. 


The Arab Rebellion, 1936-1959. 


aIuaLafay 


74. On the night of the 15th April, 1936, three Jews were killed by Arabs bet- 
ween T'ulkarm and Nablus. On the following night two Arabs were killed near 
the Jewish town of Petah Tiqva. These murders led to disorders in Jaffa and 
Tel Aviv a few days later. 


75. These incidents were immediately followed by the formation of National 
Committees in all the Arab towns and in the larger villages. On the 21st April, 
the leaders of the five Arab parties called a general strike. On the 25th thev formed 
a Supreme Arab Committee, subsequently known as the Arab Higher Comunittee, 
under the presidency of the Mufti of Jerusalem. The Committee decreed that the 
strike should continue until Jewish immigration was suspended. 
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76. The strike was accompanied by widespread violence, which took various 
forms—destruction of Jewish property and sniping at Jewish settlements, sabotage 
of communications, sporadic shooting and bomb-throwing in the towns. Most of 
this was the work of loosely organised bands based in the Judaean hills, a country 
which they knew intimately and which did not lend itself to effective counter- 
measures by the military. These were also hampered by the sympathy of the 
population with the rebels, and the consequent difficulty in obtaining information. 


77. Military remforcements began to arrive in May, and by September there 
were two British divisions in the country. Towards the end of that month the High 
Commissioner was empowered to establish military tribunals. The Government re- 
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fused to offer any concession in return for the cessation of the strike and the restora- e 


tion of order. 


78. During the summer, the Amir of 'Transjordan and the Foreign Minister of 
Iraq had conferred with the Palestinian Arab leaders in an effort to find means of 
re-establishing peace. Fiventually, on the 11th October, the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee published the text of identical letters from King Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, King 
Ghazi of ‘Iraq and the Amir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, in which the three rulers 
announced their agreement 

“to call upon you to resolve for peace in order to save further shedding of 
blood. In doing this, we rely on the good intentions of our friend Great Britain, 
who has declared that she will do justice. You must be confident that we will 
continue our efforts to assist you.”’ 

The strike was called off on the following day, and the country settled down to a 


period of relative tranquility. 


78. In the six months between mid-April and mid-October, 1936, 80 Jews lost 
their lives; there were 37 fatal casualties in the defence and security forces; it was 
estimated that over 1,000 Arabs were killed, mostly in fighting with the troops and 
police. 

79. Sporadic terrorism continued throughout the first nine months of 19387, 
developing in the late autumn into a second phase of the rebellion. The Acting 
District Commissioner of Galilee and his police escort were fatally shot by Arab 
gunmen in Nazareth on the 26th September. Five days later the Government 
announced that they 

‘found it necessary to institute action against certain persons whose activities 
have been prejudicial to the maintenance of public security in Palestine and who 
must therefore be regarded as morally responsible for the campaign of terrorism 
and murder.” 

The Arab Higher Committee and the local National Committees were accordingly 
declared to be unlawful associations. The Mufti of Jerusalem was deprived of the 
office of President of the Supreme Moslem Council. And warrants were issued for 
the arrest of five members of the Higher Committee and of another Arab leader. 
One (Jamal Effendi Husseini) escaped and the five others were deported to the 
Seychelles. A few days later the Mufti left Jerusalem in disguise and went to the 
Lebanon. 


80. From then until the end of the year, disorder again reached the level of 
April-October 1936. As compared with 240 attacks by bombs and firearms recorded 
during the first nine months of 1987, there were 198 in the last quarter. Military 
courts, with power to pass sentence of death, were established in November. Casu- 


alties from gang or terrorist activities in 1937 totalled 97 killed and 149 wounded. 


81. The Arab rising continued through the first half of 1938, and reached its 
climax between July and November. Under the guidance of the exiled leaders in 
Syria and the Lebanon, arms and money were smuggled across the frontiers into 
Palestine. The guerrilla bands became more highly organised. Rebel courts were 


. 


established for the trial of Arabs accused of disloyalty to the national cause, and 
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7 many executions were carried out after trial by these illegal tribunals. The 


Assistant District Commissioner at Jenin was murdered in August. In September, 
all police and Government buildings in Beersheba were set on fire and destroyed. 
In October, a large scale military operation was necessary in order to restore the 
Government’s authority in the Old City of Jerusalem. The total of known deaths 
resulting from terrorist and gang activities in 1988 was 835. In addition it was 
estimated that 1,000 Arab insurgents were killed in actions with the military and 


police. 

82. On the 12th September, the police force was placed under the operational 
control of the General Officer Commanding the troops, and in the following month 
the powers and duties of the District Commissioners under the Defence Regulations 
were transferred to Military Commanders. In the course of 1938, the General 
Officer Commanding confirmed 54 death sentences passed by military tribunals. 


83. The rising continued into 1939, but with diminishing vigour. Its decline 
seems to have been due in part to the waning enthusiasm of the Arab villagers, on 
whom had fallen much of the burden of maintaining the guerrillas, in part to the 
readiness of many Arabs to accept the policy formulated by the mandatory Power 
in the White Paper of May of that year (see below, paragraphs 102-111). The 
Jewish community, a section of which had begun in 1938 to execute reprisals 
against the Arabs, was correspondingly angered by the new policy. The publication 
of the White Paper was immediately followed by an outburst of Jewish violence, 
which continued until the second world war began in September. 


The Royal Commission of 1936-1937. 
84. A Royal Commission, under the Chairmanship of Lord Peel, was appointed 


in August 1936 with the task of enquiring into the underlying causes of the distur- 
bances and into the operation of the Mandate, and of making recommendations for 
the removal of any legitimate grievances felt by Jews or Arabs on account of the 
way in which the Mandate was being implemented. The Commission submitted 
its Report* in June, 1937. . 

85. On the first part of its terms of reference, the conclusions of the Commis- 


sion were as follows :— 

“We have no doubt as to what were ‘the underlying causes of the distur- 
bances’’ of last year. They were :— 

(i) The desire of the Arabs for national independence, 

(ii) Their hatred and fear of the establishment of the. Jewish National 
Home. ; 
We make the following comments on these two causes :— 

(i) They were the same underlying causes as those which brought about 
the “disturbances” of 1920, 1921, 1929 and 1933. 

(ii) They were, and always have been, inextricably linked together, The 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate under which it was to be implemen- 
ted involved the denial of national independence at the outset. The subsequent 
growth of the National Home created a practical obstacle, and the only serious 
one, to the concession later of national independence. It was believed that 


* Cmd. 5479. 
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its further growth might mean the political as well as economic subjection ot 
the Arabs to the Jews, so that, if ultimately the Mandate should terminate and 
Palestine become independent, it would not be national independence in the 
Arab sense but self-government by a Jewish majority. 

(i111) They were the only ‘‘underlying’’ causes. All the other factors were 
complementary or subsidiary, aggravating the two causes or helping to deter- 
mine the time at which the disturbances broke out. 


«The other factors may be summarized as follows :— 

(i) The effect on Arab opinion in Palestine of the attainment of national 
independence first by ‘Iraq, to a less complete extent by Trans-Jordan, then 
by Egypt and lastly, subject to a short delay, by Syria and the Lebanon. 
The weight of this factor hag been augmented by close contact between Arabs 
in Palestine and Arabs in Syria, ‘Iraq and Saudi Arabia and by the willingness 
shown by the Arab Rulers to do what they properly could to assist them, 

(11) The pressure on Palestine exerted by World Jewry in view of the 
sufferings and anxieties of the Jews in Central and Eastern Europe. The 
increase in this pressure from the beginning of 1933 onwards and the conseq- 
uent high figures of Jewish immigration gravely accentuated Arab fears of 
Jewish domination over Palestine. 

(iii) The inequality of opportunity enjoyed by Arabs and Jews respectively 
in putting their case before Your Majesty’s Government, Parliament and public 
opinion in this country; and the Arab belief that the Jews can always get 
their way by means denied to the Arabs. Based in general on the status of 
the Jewish Agency both in Jerusalem and in London, this belief was greatly 
strengthened by the publication of Mr. MacDonald’s letter to Dr. Weizmann 
in 1931 and by the debates in Parliament on the proposals for a Legislative 
Council early last year. 

(iv) Associated with this last factor, the growth of Arab = distrust, 
dating back to the time of the McMahon Pledge and the Balfour Declaration, 
in the ability, if not the will, of Your Majesty’s Government to carry out their 
promises. 

(v) Arab alarin at the continued purchase of Arab land by Jews, 

(vi) The intensive character of Jewish nationalism in Palestine; the 
“modernism” of many of the younger immigrants; the provocative language 
used by irresponsible Jews; and the intemperate tone of much of the Jewish 
as well as the Arab Press. 

(vil) The general uncertainty, accentuated by the ambiguity of certain 
phrases in the Mandate, as to the ultimate intentions of the Mandatory Power. 
This uncertainty has aggravated all the difficulties of the situation, and in 
particular has (a) stimulated the Jewish desire to expand and consolidate 
their position in Palestine as quickly as may be, and (b) made it possible for 
the Arabs to interpret the conciliatory policy of the Palestine Government 
and the sympathetic attitude of some of its officials as showing that the Bri- 
tish determination to implement the Balfour Declaration is not whole-hearted. 


86. ‘Ihe Commission gave careful consideration to the grievances of both Arabs 
and Jews against the mandatory Administration, and reached the conclusion that 
the principal concession demanded by each people could not legitimately be granted. 
Thus the Commission wrote as follows on the Arab demand for self-government :— 


“We are confronted ... with a paradoxical situation. The Arabs of Palestine, 
it has been admitted, are as fit to govern themselves as the Arabs of ‘Iraq or Syria. 
The Jews of Palestine, it is clear, are as fit to govern themselves as any organized 
and educated community in Kurope or elsewhere, Yet, associated as they are under 
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the Mandate, self-government is impracticable for both peoples. Nowhere, indeed, 
in all the fields in which the Mandate operates is the deadlock so complete as in 
this last field. Nowhere is it more manifest that the Mandate cannot be fully 
and honourably implemented unless by some means or other the national anta- 
gonism between Arab and Jew can be composed. But it is the Mandate that 
created that antagonism and keeps it alive ; and, as long as the Mandate exists, we 
cannot honestly hold out the expectation that either Arabs or Jews will be able 
to set aside their national hopes or fears and sink their differences in the common 
service of Palestine. That being so. real “self-governing institutions’ cannot be 
developed, nor can the Mandate ever terminate, without violating its obligations, 
reneral or specific. For at any given time there must be either an Arab or a 
Jewish majority in Palestine, and the government of an independent Palestine, 
freed from the Mandate, would have to be either an Arab or a Jewish government. 
In the latter event—assuming, we repeat, that the miracle of reconciliation has 
not happened and that politics are still conducted on lines of race—the genera] 
obligation implicit in all Mandates that the people entrusted to Mandatory ad- 
ministration are to be enabled in course of time to “stand by themselves’? would 
not have been fulfilled. In the other event, the obligation in Article 2 ‘‘for placing 
the country under such political, administrative and economic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home’ would not have been 
discharged.” | 

At the same time the Commission, so far from endorsing the Zionist view that 


immigrants should be more freely admitted, reached the conclusion that ‘‘political, 
social and psychological considerations’, as well as economic absorptive capacity, 
should be taken into account when the rate of immigration was determined. ‘They 
accordingly recommended that, if the Mandate was to continue, immigration should 
be confined within a maximum figure (or, as they termed it, ‘‘a political high level’’) 
of 12,000 annually during the succeeding five years. 

87. The members of the Peel Commission were led by their diagnosis of the 
situation in Palestine to the conclusion that the obligations imposed upon the 
Mandatory by the terms of the Mandate were mutually irreconcilable. 

“To put it in one sentence, we cannot—in Palestine as it now is—hoth concede 
the Arab claim to self-government and secure the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home.”’ 

88. In these circumstances the maintenance of the Mandate would mean the 
indefinite continuance of unrest and disturbance. The Commission therefore re- 
commended that His Majesty’s Government should take steps to terminate the 
Mandate and to partition the country in such a way as to create an independent 
Jewish State in the north and west, and to incorporate most of the remaining ter- 
ritory in Trans-Jordan. 

“Manifestly’’, the Commission wrote, “the problem cannot be solved by giving 
either the Arabs or the Jews all they want. The answer to the question ‘Which 
of them in the end will govern Palestine ? must surely be ‘Neither’. We do not 
think that any fair-minded statesman would suppose, now that the hope of har- 
mony between the races has proved untenable, that Britain ought either to hand 
over to Arab rule 400,000 Jews, whose entry into Palestine has been for the most 
part facilitated by the British Government and approved by the League of 
Nations; or that, if the Jews should become a majority, a million or so of Arabs 


should be handed over to their rule. But, while neither race can justly rule all 
Palestine, we see no reason why, if it were practicable, each race shouvJd not rule 


part of it.’”’ 
23 
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89. The Commission believed that partition on the lines they proposed, while@» 


demanding from both Arabs and Jews some sacrifice of their aspirations, would 
confer on each of them substantial advantages. <A large part of the Arab popula- 
tion would obtain its independence, and would be finally delivered from the possi- 
bility of ultimate subjection to Jewish rule. The Jews, conversely, would be se- 
cured against the possibility of subjection to Arab rule, and would be free to deter- 
mine their own rate of immigration. To both peoples partition would offer the 
prospect of peace. ‘‘It is surely worth some sacrifice on both sides if the quarrel 
which the Mandate started could be ended with its termination.”’ 


90. While not intending that the principle of partition should stand or fall 
with their specific proposals, the Commissioners submitted a map on which the 
whole of Galilee, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the Maritime Plain as far as a point 
about ten miles south of Rehovoth, were allocated to the Jewish State. The greater 
part of Palestine to the south and east of this line would be united with Trans- 
Jordan. But Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a corridor reaching the sea at Jaffa, 
and also Nazareth would remain under British Mandate. 


91. His Majesty’s Government issued, simultaneously with the Report of the 
Royal Commission, a statement of policy in which they announced that : 

“In the light of experience and of the arguments adduced by the Commission, 
they are driven to the conclusion that there is an irreconcilable conflict between 
the aspirations of the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine, that these aspirations 
cannot be satisfied under the terms of the present Mandate, and that a scheme of 
partition on the general lines recommended by the Commission represents the best 
and most hopeful solution of the deadlock.” 


92. The proposal that Palestine should be partitioned met with uncompromis- 
ing hostility in the Palestinian Arab community, and was condemned by a pan-Arab 
Congress held at Bludan in September. The Zionists, while unanimous in denying 
the contention that the Mandate had proved unworkable and in rejecting the frontier 
proposed by the Peel Commission, were divided on the principle of partition. The 
twentieth Zionist Congress, which met at Zurich in August, empowered its Execu- 
ject of ascertaining the precise plan of 
partition which the Mandatory would offer. The Executive must then refer the plan 
to a newly elected Congress for consideration and decision. The Council of the 
Jewish Agency, meeting immediately after the Zionist Congress, instructed its 


Executive in the same sense, adding however a resolution to the effect that His 


Majesty’s Government should be asked to convene a conference of the Jews and 
Arabs of Palestine in order to explore the possibility of a peaceful settlement in an 
undivided Palestine'on the basis of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 


93. The Peel Report was also examined by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, at its thirty-second session in August, 1937. In the course of a preliminary 
opinion addressed to the Council of the Teague of Nations, the Mandates Com- 
mission stated that : 


“The present Mandate became almost unworkable once it was publicly declared 
to be so by a British Royal Commission speaking with the twofold authority 
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89. ‘The Commission believed that partition on the lines they proposed, while 
demanding from both Arabs and Jews some sacrifice of their aspirations, would 
confer on each of them substantial advantages. A large part of the Arab popula- 
tion would obtain its independence, and would be finally delivered from the possi- 
bility of ultimate subjection to Jewish rule. The Jews, conversely, would be se- 
cured against the possibility of subjection to Arab rule, and would be free to deter- 
mine their own rate of immigration. To both peoples partition would offer the 
prospect of peace. ‘It is surely worth some sacrifice on both sides if the quarrel 
which the Mandate started could be ended with its termination.”’ 


90. While not mtending that the principle of partition should stand or fall 
with their specific proposals, the Commissioners submitted a map on which the 
whole of Galilee, the Plain of Esdraelon, and the Maritime Plain as far as a point 
about ten miles south of Rehovoth, were allocated to the Jewish State. The greater 
part of Palestine to the south and east of this line would be united with Trans- 

. Jordan. But Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a corridor reaching the sea at Jaffa, 
and also Nazareth would remain under British Mandate. 


91. His Majesty’s Government issued, simultaneously with the Report of the 
Royal Commission, a statement of policy m which they announced that : 

“Tn the light of experience and of the arguments adduced by the Commission, 
they are driven to the conclusion that there 1s an irreconcilable conflict between 
the aspirations of the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine, that these aspirations 
cannot be satisfied under the terms of the present Mandate, and that a scheme of 
partition on the general lines recommended by the Commission represents the best 
and most hopeful solution of the deadlock.’’ 


92. The proposal that Palestine should be partitioned met with uncompromis- 

ing hostility in the Palestinian Arab community, and was condemned by a pan-Arab 
Congress held at Bludan in September. The Zionists, while unanimous in denying 
the contention that the Mandate had proved unworkable and in rejecting the frontier 
proposed by the Peel Commission, were divided on the principle of partition. The 
twentieth Zionist Congress, which met at Zurich in August, empowered its Iixecu- 
tive to enter into negotiations with the object of ascertaining the precise plan of 
partition which the Mandatory would offer. The Mxecutive must then refer the plan 
to a newly elected Congress for consideration and decision. ‘The Council of the 
Jewish Agency, meeting immediately after the Zionist Congress, instructed its 
Executive in the same sense, adding however a resolution to the effect that His 
Majesty’s Government should be asked to convene a conference of the Jews and 
Arabs of Palestine in order to explore the possibility of a peaceful settlement in an 
undivided Palestine’on the basis of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. 
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93. he Peel Report was also examined by the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, at its thirty-second session in August, 1987. In the course of a preliminary 
opinion addressed to the Council of the Teague of Nations, the Mandates Com- 
mission stated that : 


“The present Mandate became almost unworkable once it was publicly declared 
to be so by a British Royal Commission speaking with the twofold authority 
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a conferred on it by its impartiality and its unanimity, and by the Government 
of the Mandatory Power itself.’’ 

The Mandates Commission therefore advised that the British Government should 
be empowered to explore the possibility of a ‘‘new territorial solution’. They 
considered, however, that it would be unwise to establish two independent States 
without a further period of mandatory supervision. They therefore recommended 
that, if the policy of partition was adopted, the J ewish and Arab States should re- 
main under a transitional mandatory regime, either as separate entities or in some 
form of provisional federation, until they had given sufficient proof of their ability 
to govern themselves. 


94. The League Council adopted, on the 16th September, a resolution authoris- 
‘ing the Mandatory to prepare a detailed plan for the partition of Palestine, mean- 
while deferring consideration of the substance of the new proposal until this plan 


had been submitted. 
The Partition Commission, 1938. 
95. In accordance with the League Council’s resolution, a technical Commis- 
sion was appointed in February, 1938, under the chairmanship of Sir John Wood- 


head. ‘The following is an extract from its terms of reference :— 

“Taking into account the plan of partition outlined in Part TII of the Report 
of the Royal Commission, but with full liberty to suggest modifications of that 
plan, including variation of the areas recommended for retention under British 
Mandate, 

And taking into account any representations of the communities in Palestine 


and Trans-Jordan — 


(i) to recommend boundaries for the proposed Arab and Jewish areas and the 
retained permanently or temporarily under British Mandate which 


enclaves to be 
will — 
(a) afford a reasonable prospect of the eventual establishment, with ade- 
quate security, of self-supporting Arab and Jewish States: 
(b) necessitate the inclusion of the fewest possible Arabs and Arab enter- 
prises in the Jewish area and vice versa ; and 
(c) enable His Majesty’s Government to carry out the Mandatory ree 
ponsibilities the assumption of which is recommended in the Report of the 
Royal Commission, including the obligations imposed by Article 28 of the 
Mandate as regards the Holy Places.” 
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96. The Woodhead Commission arrived in Palestine on the 27th April and left 
on the 8rd August. They found that the Jewish State contemplated by the Peel 
Commission, after certain modifications of the proposed frontier which its security 
would necessitate, would contain an Arab minority amounting to 49 per cent of the 
total population. The Royal Commission, they pointed out, 

‘Secopnised that the existence of a large Arab minority in the proposed 
Jewish State would prove a most serious hindrance to the smooth and sucess- 
ful operation of partition, and they contemplated that the problem created 
by this large Arab minority should be solved by the transfer to the Arab 
State of the greater part of the Arabs constituting that minority. It does 
not seem too much to say that the successful solution of this problem was a 
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fundamental assumption in their plan, and that, if it should appear that no 


such solution can be found, the greater part of the case on which their plan 
rests falls to the ground .... In our opinion it is impossible to provide, by 
voluntary exchange or transfer, for the removal of any but a small fraction 
of the Arab minority in the Jewish State.”’ 
They therefore rejected this proposal, and examined other possibilities. The Chair- 
man and one of the other three Commissioners eventually recommended a plan 
which would have confined the Jewish State to a strip of territory in the northern 
part of the Maritime Plain, approximately 75 kilometres in length but intersected 


‘by an Arab enclave at Jaffa and the corridor connecting the mandated territory of 


Jerusalein with the sea. Under this plan, the additional areas in the north which 
the Peel Commission would have allocated to the Jewish State were not to pass 
under Arab rule. ‘They would be administered by the Mandatory until their Arab 
and Jewish populations could agree on their final destination, which might involve 
either fusion with the Arab or the Jewish State or the establishment of a third 
independent State. A similar mandatory regime was to be established in the south, 
over an area roughly corresponding to the sub-district of Beersheba. The plan also 
embodied the Royal Coimmission’s recommendation for a Jerusalem enclave under 
British administration. 

97. It followed that the majority proposals of the Woodhead Commision would 
involve early independence only for the central part of Palestine, lying between the 
northern and southern mandated areas and excluding the Jerusalem enclave. Fiven 
in this restricted area, independence would not be unqualified. For the two Com- 
missioners recommended, as an essential feature of their plan, a customs union bet- 
ween the three adm‘nistrations (Arab, Jewish and Mandatory). They proposed 
that the tariff policy of the union should be determined by the Mandatory after 
consultation with Arab and Jewish representatives. Thus the two independent 
States envisaged by the Royal Commission would be reduced both in territory and 
in sovereignty. 

98. Of the two other members of the Woodhead Commission, one recommended 
the addition to the proposed Jewish State of the valleys of Esdraelon and Jezreel, 
with lakes Huleh and Tiberias, thus leaving the hills of Galilee outside but encircled 
®y the Jewish territory. The other concluded that no form of partition was practic- 
able. 

99. In a White Paper* issued simultaneously with the Report of the Partition 
Commission, His Majesty’s Government announced that they 

‘‘have reached the conclusion that this further examination has shown that 
the political, administrative and financial difficulties involved in the proposal to 
create independent Arab and Jewish States inside Palestine are so great that 
this solution of the problem is impracticable.”’ 

They announced their intention of convening a conference in London, at which 
they would seek to reach agreement with Arab and Jewish representatives on an 
alternative means of overcoming the difficulties described by the Royal Commission. 

100. The London Conference was attended on the one side by representatives of 
the Arabs of Palestine and of the Governments of Egypt, ‘Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 


“* Gmd. 5893. ~~ 
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Yemen, on the other by the Jewish Agency for Palestine, which associated with its 
delegation a number of representatives of Jewish opinion outside the ranks of the 
Agency itself. Since the Arabs maintained their refusal to recognise the Jewish 
Agency, it was necessary to organise two separate conferences, one Anglo-Arab and 
the other Anglo-Jewish. The conversations lasted from the 7th February until the 
15th March. The British Delegation presented proposals similar to those which 
were subsequently published in the White Paper of May, 1939. ‘Thev were rejected 
by the Jews in principle; to the Arabs they represented an acceptable basis for 
discussion, but no agreement was reached. 


101. At the Anglo-Arab conference it was found necessary to enquire into the 
bearing on the Palestine situation of an exchange of letters which had taken place 
in 1915-16 between Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner in Cairo, and the 
Sherif Hussein of Mecca*. The Arab delegates maintained that Palestine was one 
of the Arab countries the independence of which was promised in this corres- 
pondence. The British delegation, though conceding that ‘‘the Arab contentions re- 
garding the interpretation of the correspondence .... have greater force than has 
appeared hitherto’’, was unable to accept this view. 


The White Paper of May, 1939. 


102. The statement of policy issued by His Majesty’s Government in May, 1939, 
was intended to put an end to uncertainty as to the objectives of their policy in 
Palestine, and to prepare the way for the termination of the Mandate. The state- 
ment opened with a clear definition of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
towards the maximum claims of both Arabs and Jews. ‘Thus, after quoting the 
interpretation of the Balfour Declaration contained in the White Paper of 1922, they 

‘now declare unequivocally that it is not part of their policy that Palestine 
should become a Jewish State.” 
At the same time they maintained their rejection of the Arab contention that they 
were pledged, by undertakings given during the war of 1914-18, to grant indepen- 
dence to the Arab population of Palestine :— 
“They ... cannot agree that the McMahon correspondence forms a just basis 
for the claim that Palestine should be converted into an Arab State.’’ 


108. The objective of His Majesty’s Government was then stated to be 


“the establishment within ten years of an independent Palestine State... . 
in which Arabs and Jews share in government in such a way as to ensure that the 
essential interests of each community are safeguarded.” 


104. Before such a State could be established, a period of transition would be 
necessary in which the Mandatory would attempt to improve relations between the 
two communities and to build up the machinery of self-government. During this 
period, Palestinians, Arabs and Jews, would be placed in charge of the Departments 
of Government approximately in proportion to their respective population and in- 
troduced into the Executive Council. The hope was expressed that it might prove 


~* Omd. 5974. Sce also Cmd. 5957 and Cmd. 5964. : 
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possible to establish an elective legislature. And at the end of five years 2 
appropriate body representative of the people of Palestine and of His Majesty's 
Government’? would make recommendations for the constitution of the future in- 
dependent State. The period of transition would be designed to terminate in ten 


years. But: 
“Tf, at the end of ten years, it appears to His Majesty’s Government that, 


contrary to their hope, circumstances require the postponement of the establishment 
of the independent State, they will consult with representatives of the people 
‘of Palestine, the Council of the League of Nations and the neighbouring Arab 
States before deciding on such a postponement. If His Majesty’s Government 
come to the conclusion that postponement is unavoidable, they will invite the 
cooperation of these parties in framing plans for the future with a view to achiev- 
ing the desired objective at the earliest possible date.” 

105. Nothing was said in the White Paper on the constitution of the inde- 
pendent State, beyond the general principle that it must enable Arabs and Jews to 
share in government in such a way that the essential interests of each were safe- 
guarded. The Colonial Secretary, when he subsequently appeared before the Per- 
‘manent Mandates Commission, indicated two possible means through which effect 
might be given to this principle in the future constitution. There might, he sug- 
gested, be a federal system with equal representation in the central institutions for 
an Arab province and a Jewish province. Or, if the State was constructed on a 
unitary and not a federal basis, the constitution might provide that, on matters of 
importance, no decision could be taken unless a majority of the Arab and a majority 
of the Jewish members of the legislature were in agreement. 


106. It was provided in the White Paper that the independent State should 
enter into treaty relations with the United Kingdom. 


107. The statement of policy next dealt with the subject of Jewish immmi¢ra- 
tion :— 
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“In the view of the Royal Commission, the association of the policy of the 
Balfour Declaration with the Mandate system implied the belief that Arab hostility 
to the former would sooner or later be overcome. It has been the hope of British 
Governments ever since the Balfour Declaration was issued that in time the 
Arab population, recognising the advantages to be derived from Jewish settlement 
and development in Palestine, would become reconciled to the further growth 
of the Jewish National Home. This hope has not been fulfilled. ‘The alternatives 
before His Majesty’s Government are either (i) to seek to expand the Jewish 
National Home indefinitely by immigration, against the strongly expressed will 
of the Arab people of the country; or (ii) to permit further expansion of the 
Jewish National Home by immigration only if the Arabs are prepared to acquiesce 
in it. The former policy means rule by force. Apart from other considerations, 
such a policy seems to His Majesty’s Government to be contrary to the whole 
spirit of Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, as well as to their 
specific obligations to the Arabs in the Palestine Mandate. Moreover, the relations 
between the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine must be based sooner or later on 
mutual tolerance and goodwill; the peace, security and progress of the Jewish 
National Home itself require this. Therefore His Majesty’s Government, after 
earnest consideration, and taking into account the extent to which the growth 
of the Jewish National Home has been facilitated over the last twenty years, have 
decided that the time has come to adopt in principle the second of the alternatives 
referred to above.”’ 


ROO NOT 


was accordingly provided that, after the admission of not more than 75,000 addi- 
tional immigrants during the five vears beginning in April, 1939, “‘no further Jewish 
immigration will be permitted unless the Arabs of Palestine are prepared to ac- 


quiesce in it.”’ 
108. The last section of the White Paper dealt with the transfer of land from 
Arab to-Jewish ownership. 


“The Administration of Palestine is required, under Article 6 of the Mandate, 
‘while ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of the population 
are not prejudiced’’, to encourage “lose settlement by Jews on the land’’, and 
no restriction has been imposed hitherto on the transfer of land from Arabs to 
Jews. The Reports of several expert Commissions have indicated, that, owing to 
the natural growth of the Arab population and the steady sale in recent years 
of Arab land to Jews, there is now in certain areas no room for further transfers 
of Arab land, whilst in some other areas transfers of land must be restricted 
if Arab cultivators are to maintain their existing standard of life and a consider- 
able landless Arab population is not soon to be created. In these circumstances, 
the High Commissioner will be given general powers to prohibit and regulate 
transfers of land. These powers will date from the publication of this statement 
of policy and the High Commissioner will retain them throughout the transitional 


period.” 

109. The policy expounded in the White Paper was bitterly condemned by all 
Zionist opinion. The Zionist Congress of 1939 denied its moral and legal validity, 
and declared that the Jewish people would not acquiesce in the reduction of its 
status in Palestine to that of a minority. The Arabs criticised the length of the 
period of transition, the provision for its possible prolongation, and the proposal that 


representatives of the mandatory Power should participate in framing the constitu- 


tion of the independent State. Nevertheless there were signs that the Arabs would, 
in practice, be ready to acquiesce in the application of the new policy. 

110. he Mandatory’s new statement of policy was examined by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission at their thirty-sixth session in June, 1939. The Commission 
reported that : 

“the policy set out in the White Paper was not in accordance with the inter- 
pretation which, in agreement with the Mandatory Power and the Council, the 
Commission had always placed upon the Palestine Mandate.” 


They went on to consider whether the Mandate was open to a new interpretation 
with which the White Paper would not beat variance. Four of the seven members 


“did not feel able to state that the policy of the White Paper was in conformity 
with the Mandate, any contrary conclusion appearing to them to be ruled out by 
the very terms of the Mandate and by the fundamental intentions of its authors.”’ 


The other three members 
“were unable to share this opinion; they consider that existing circumstances 
would justify the policy of the White Paper,. provided the Council did not 


oppose it.’’ 

111. It was the intention of His Majesty’s Government to seek the approval 
of the League Council for their new policy. This, however, they were prevented 
from doing by the outbreak of war in September. 
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Palestine during and after the Second World War. & 


112. Acts of terrorism committed by Jews ceased altogether with the outbreak 
of war, and the armed Arab bands melted away before the end of the year. The 
Jewish Agency called on the Jewish community to offer its full assistance to 
the mandatory Power, and similar appeals were made in the Arabic press. In 
the course of the war the Jews provided 27,000 recruits for the British services, 
and the Arabs 12,000. A Jewish Brigade Group was formed in 1944. 


113. In February, 1940, the Government promulgated [and Transfers 
Regulations under which the country was divided into three zones. In the 
largest of these zones, all transfers of land to persons other than Palestimian 
Arabs were prohibited, except, where certain specified conditions obtain, with the 
permission of the High Commissioner. In the second zone, Palestinian Arabs were 
forbidden to transfer their land except to another Palestinian Arab or with the 
specific approval of the High Commissioner. No restrictions were placed upon 
the transfer of land in a third and smaller zone, including a considerable part of 
the coastal plain and all municipal areas. These Regulations gave effect to the 
land clauses of the 1989 White Paper. It is to be noted, however, that a similar 
Regulation had been drafted before that statement of policv was prepared with 
the object of replacmng the earher and defective legislation for the protection of 


cultivators. 


114. When the five-year period of continuing Jewish immigration contemplated 
in the White Paper came to an end in the spring of 1944, the 75,000 certificates 
had not all been utilsed; this was due to the difficulties in the way of escape 
fron. Hitler’s Europe. It was decided that it would be inequitable in these circum- 
stances to withhold the residue of 24,000 certificates, the time limit of which was 
accordingly waived. From the Ist October, 1914, a monthly rate of Jewish 
imimigration was fixed at the figure of 1,500. When the 75,000 certificates were 
finally exhausted, at the end of 1945, it was decided that this monthly rate should 
be mamtained pending the report of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 
which was then starting its work. Jewish immigration ts still proceeding at 
this rate. 


115. The regulation of Jewish immigration into Palestme has been greatly 
complicated, smce before the outbreak of war, by attempts to organise the un- 
authorised entry of large bodies of nnmigrants. During the war it was more than 
ever imperative that the Administration should resist this threat to its authority, 
since the shiploads of refugees came from inside Axis-controlled Hurope and offered 
an opportunity for the imfiltration of enemy agents. In November, 1940, it was 
decided that illegal immigrants would be deported to an alternative place of refuge 
in the Colonial Empire. The first contingent of deportees under this policy was 
assembled on board the s.s. Patria in Haifa harbour. The Patria, however, 
was scuttled at her moormgs on the 25th November, as a result of sabotage by 
Jewish sympathisers ashore, with the loss of 252 lives. Numbers of illegal 
immigrants were subsequently deported to Mauritius; they were adimitted to 
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Palestine in 1945 and an equivalent number was deducted from the quota provided 


for in the White Paper. 

116. In a statement of immigration policy issued on the 30th January, 1946, 

the High Commissioner announced that, within the interim quota of 1,500 a month : 

“Preference will be given to those European Jews who have a special claim, 

such as those to whom the Palestine Government have already undertaken obliga- 

tions, and relatives in Europe of Jews already established in Palestine. Illegal 
immigrants will of course continue to be deducted from quotas.” 

The intensification of the traffic in illegal immigrants, which was resumed on a 

substantial scale towards the end of 1945, made it impossible for the Adm inistration 

fully to apply its system of preferential categories. In the period between the 

15th December, 1945, and the 14th March, 1947, no less than 13,989 illegal Jewish 

immigrants* were permitted to settle in Palestine; an equivalent number was 


accordingly deducted from the quotas. 

117. In the summer of 1946 the inflow of illegal immigrants reached such 
dimensions that it was no longer possible to accommodate them in camps 
in Palestine. It was therefore decided, in August, that future shiploads would be 
transferred on arrival to British ships and taken to camps in Cyprus. — Since 
December, 1946, the monthly quota has been allocated as follows : 50 per cent to 
the illegal immigrants in Cyprus; of the remaining 750 certificates, approximately 


100 allotted to mect statutory obligations and to cover illegal immigrants im 
the balance is divided equally 


Palestine not previously debited to quotas, while 
between the relatives of Palestinian residents and Jews in the camps for displaced 
persons in the British Zone of Germany. 

118. The lull in terrorist activity did not continue throughout the war years. 
he Jewish community resented the Land Transfers Regulations and the incasures 
taken against unauthorised immigration. In 1942, a small group of Zionist 
extremists, led by Abraham Stern, came into prominence with a series of politically 
motivated murders and robberies in the Tel Aviv area. In the following year 
there came to light a widespread conspiracy, connected with Hagana (an illegal 
military formation controlled by the Jewish Agency), for stealing arms and 
ammunition from the british forces in the Middle Iwast. In August, 1944, the 
High (Commissioner narrowly escaped death in an ambush outside Jerusalem. 
Three months later, on the 6th November, the J3ritish Minister of State in tlie 
Middle Mast (Lord Moyne) was assassinated in Cairo by two members of the Stern 
eroup. A third illegal Jewish organization, the Irgun Ava Teumi, was responsible 
for much destruction of Government property during 1944. The outrages perpet- 
rated by the Stern group and the Irgun Zvai Leumi were condemned by the official 
spokesmen of the Jewish community. 

119. During the early months of 1945 security conditions generally were better 
than for some time past. A declaration im May by the Irgun Zvai Leumi to the 
effect that V-day for the world would be D-day for them was, however, the prelude 
des 1,014 immigrants from Iurope who arrived on board the FEDE and FENICH 


* This figure inclu 
ates on arrival and, also, 2,250 immigrants detained in Cyprus 


in May 1946 and received certific 
and subsequently admitted to Palestine on certificates against the quota. 
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to a series of outrages of increasing scope and intensity, culminating in a countryg,,. 


wide attack on communications on June 16th, 1946, in which Hagana plaved a 
principal part. Damage caused by terrorist action on 10th, 16th and 17th June 
was estimated at £P.300,000. Orders were then given to implement the plan 
directed against the whole network of illegal armed organisations. Action included 
the arrest of a number of Jewish leaders, some of them members of the Mxecutive 
of the Jewish Agenev, who were known to have been personally implicated in the 
organisation of acts of violence in Palestine*. ; 

120. On the 22nd July, the campaign conducted by terrorist organisations 
reached a new climax with an explosion which wrecked a wing of the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem, containing the offices of the Government Secretariat as well 
as part of military headquarters, and killed 86 public servants, Arab, Jewish and 
British, as well as five members of the public. Later terrorist activities have 
included the kidnapping of a British judge and of British officers, sabotage of the 
railway system and of oil mstallations at Haifa, and the blowing up of a British 
Officers’ Club in Jerusalem with considerable loss of life. In order that the 
administration of the country might proceed unhampered by terrorist reprisals 
agaist the British community as threatened, non-essential British civilians and 
military families were evacuated from Palestine and the remaining members of 
the British community were concentrated in security zones at the beginning of 
February, 1947. In the same month “statutory martial law’? was imposed for a 
limited period on an area of the Juydda district comprising Tel Aviv (with the 
Jewish quarters of Jaffa), Ramat Gan, Bnei Braq and Petah Tiqva, as well as on 
an area of Jerusalen: predominantly inhabited by Jews. 


121. The war gave rise to mflationary conditions in Palestine. The volume of 


currency in circulation mereased fiom £12.5,509,138-4 at the end of 1938) to 
£P.48,438,14] at the end of 1945. Publi revenue, for the vear 1916-17, reached 
the figure of £P.25,129,000. Imports and exports in 1946 totalled -€P.70,431 ,82% 
and £17.24,484,872 respectively. 


122. These figures reflected a substantial military expenditure incurred in 
Palestine by British and Allied forces in the Middle Fast, together with an 
expansion of economic activity caused by the severance of normal trade routes and 
the large measure of autarchy which was consequently imposed on the Middle 
astern area, Various new industries were developed in Palestine, agricultural 
production was abnormally stimulated, and both communities benefited from the 
resulting prosperity. The negative effects of the dislocation caused by the war 
were felt principally m the citrus industry. In 1942-13 citrus exports fell to less 
than 5,000 cases, as compared with more than 15,000,000 in 1988-389. The citrus 
groves, however, were, for the most part, kept in good condition with the aid of 
Government loans, and the industry is now recovering its markets. During the 
war years, diamonds, cut and polished m Palestine, replaced citrus fruits as the 
country’s most valuable export. This all-Jewish industry, first established in 
Palestine in 1939, produced exports to the value of nearly £P.6,000,000 in 1945. 


* Cmd. 6873. 
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193. 'The total settled population of Palestine is now approximately 1,887 000, 
the Jews being estimated at 625,000. (‘The numbers of Jewish immigrants entering 
Palestine from 1937 to 1946 (including illegal immigrants debited to quotas) are 


shown in the following table :— 
1937 ie Sow 10,586 
1938 a ae 12,868 
1939 oa er 27,561 
1940 ean ee 10,445 
1941 aus wie 3,839 
1942 li =e 3,581 
1943 sak vals 8,558 
1944 isi ee 14,491 
1945 a salt 18,156 
1946 nae Phe 17,761 


Total for ten-year period, .. 122,796 


Despite the smaller volume of immigration, the Jewish National Home 


continued to expand. By the end of 1944, the number of Jewish agricultural 
settlements had risen to 259, with a total population of 138,000. A year earlier, 
the capital invested in Jewish industry amounted to £P 20,523,000. It was 
caleulated that the Jewish community paid approximately 63 per cent of all the 
taxation collected by the Palestine Government in 19-44-15, 


124. Meanwhile the Arab standard of life continued to improve. ‘This was 
best demonstrated by the continuing decline of mortality, owing to greater prosperity 
and increasing medical facilities. The mortality rate of the Palestine Moslems 
fell by 88 per cent between 1927-29 and 19-42-44, with the result that the average 
expectation of life at birth rose, for Moslem males, from 37 to 49 vears, and for 
females fron: 38 to 50. ‘The expansion of Government educational services was 
resumed after 1938; in 1945-16 there were 91,000 Arab boys and 33,900 Arab 
girls attending school. These formed 57 per cent and 23 per cent respectively 
of the Arab boys and girls in the age group 5 to 14 years. (or comparative figures 
of earlier periods sce paragraphs 28 and 67). 


The Arab economy remained preponderantly agricultural, and the Admiunistra- 
tion continued to give every possible encouragement to the efforts of the Arab 
farmers to increase the productivity of their land. | ‘These efforts were largely 
directed to a greater diversification of crops. In 1921, winter crops (cereals and 
fodder) accounted for 71 per cent of Palestine’s total agricultural production, other 
than citrus fruits. The more profitable summer crops (including millet but 
consisting principally of fruit, vegetables and olives) rose from 29 per cent of total 
production in 1921 to 67 per cent n 1912. The greater part of this transformation 
has taken place on the Arab farms. In addition, the proportion of the citrus- 
growing area in Arab hands, after falling below 50 per cent in the early thirties, has 
again risen above that proportion. — The Arab cultivators shared in the general 
prosperity brought about by the war, and have undoubtedly freed themselves from 
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much of the debt which burdened them previously. Nevertheless, the Arabs stile. 


lag far behind the Jews in income per head, in industrial development and in the 
extent of social services available to them. 


- 


125. In the exceptional conditions created by the war, Palestine became an 
important source of supply for a wide range of commodities required for both 
civil and military consumption in the Middle East. New industries were intro- 
duced, and exports of manufactured goods, other than petroleum products, increased 
from £P.983,000 in 1940 to £P.4,496,000 in 1944, This development was assisted 
by the supply shortages and difficulties of access which tended to cut off Palestine 
and neighbouring countries from their pre-war sources of supply in Jcurope and 
America. Lalestine’s exports to other Middle Kastern countries consequently rose 
in value from £P.518,000 in 1939 to £P.8,718,000 in 1944; they represented 60 per 
cent of total exports in 1944, as compared with only 10 per cent in 1939. ‘he 
economic future of Palestine, while not wholly or even largely dependent on eco- 
nomic relations with the Arab States, must to some extent be influenced by the 
degree to which she can maintain her position as an exporter of inanufactured goods 
to the other Middle Eastern countries in the face of normal competition, 
unless a decline in that trade can be compensated by success in entering 
other markets. So far as the Arab States are concerned, the question is not purely 
economic. A boycott on Palestinian Jewish goods, decreed by the Council of the 
Arab League in December, 1945, was put into force by the member States in the 
New Year. Mainly from this cause, and partly on account of the reopening of 
pre-war trade routes, Palestine’s exports to the independent Arab countries de- 
clined in 1946 to approximately 33 per cent of their value in the previous year, 


while imports into Palestine from Arab countries increased by 10% in 1946 as 
compared with imports in 1945. However, total export trade, which had steadily 
expanded since 1941, showed a further increase in 1916, owing largely to the reco- 
very of markets for citrus fruit. 


Lhe Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 


126. When the second World War came to an end in 1945, it was not possible 
for the mandatory Power to give full effect to the policy set out in the White 
Paper of 1939. ‘The League of Nations, to which that document was to have been 
submitted for approval, no longer existed. And the tragic fate of the Jewish 
people in Europe had created a demand that the Palestine problem should be 
examined again in relation to the needs of the survivors of racial persecution. 


127. This demand was strong in the United States. In August, 1945, Pre- 
sident ‘Truman wrote to Mr, Attlee suggesting that the concession of 100,000 im- 
migration certificates for Palestine would be an important contribution to the scttle- 
ment of displaced European Jews. 


128. His Majesty’s Government could not adopt this proposal, which would. 


have involved taking a major decision on policy in Palestine before the future of 
that country had been fully reconsidered in the light of post-war circumstances. 
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@' ry accordingly obtained the agreement of the United States Government to the 
appointment of an Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, with the following terms 


of reference :— 


1. 


To EXAMINE POLITICAL, economic and social conditions in Palestine as thev 
bear upon the problem of Jewish immigration and-settlement therein and 
the well-being of the peoples now living therein. 


TO EXAMINE THE POSITION of the Jews in those countries in Kurope where 
they have been the victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution, and the prac- 
tical measures taken or contemplated to be taken in those countries to enable 
them to live free from discrimination and oppression and to make estimates 
of those who wish or will be impelled by their conditions to migrate to 
Palestine or other countries outside Kurope. 


To HEAR THE VIEWS of competent witnesses and to consult representative 
Arabs and Jews on the problems of Palestine as such problems are affected 
by conditions subject to examination under paragraph 1 and paragraph 2 
above and by other relevant facts and circumstances, and to make recom- 
mendations to His Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
United States for ad interim handling of these problems as well as for their 


permanent solution. 


To MAKE SUCH OTHER recommendations to His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the United States as may be necessary to meet the im- 
mediate needs arising from conditions subject to examination under para- 
graph 2 above, by remedial action in the European countries in question or 


by the provision of facilities for emigration to and settlement in countries 
outside Hurope. 


129. The twelve members of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, work- 
ing with a time limit of 120 days, held their first meeting in Washington on 4th 
January, 19:16, and signed an unanimous Report* at Lausanne on 20th April. The 
Committee recommended that the constitutional future of Palestine should be based 


on three principles :-— 


‘ J. That Jew shall not dominate Arab and Arab shall not dominate Jew in 


Palestine. 
II. That Palestine shall be neither a Jewish state nor an Arab state. 


If]. That the form of government ultimately to be established, shall, under inter- 


national guarantees, fully protect and preserve the interests in the Holy 
Land of Christendom and of the Moslem and Jewish Faiths.” 


The Committee explicitly rejected partition and concluded that ‘‘now and for some 
time to come any attempt to establish either an independent Palestinian State or 
independent Palestinian States would result in civil strife such as might threaten 
the peace of the world’. They accordingly recommended that Palestine should 


* Cmd. 6808. 
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continue to be administered under the Mandate pending the execution of a trustec@m, 
ship agreement. The Committee made no precise recommendation concerning the" 
administrative system or the development of self-governing institutions during the 
long period of continuing British rule which they envisaged. They made a number 
of proposals for economic and social development, and recommended the revocation 
of the Land Transfers Regulations of 19-0 and the immediate authorisation of 
100,000 iminigration certificates, which should be ‘“‘awarded as far as possible in 
1946”, actual immigration being ‘‘pushed forward as rapidly as conditions will 


permit.”’ 


130. The Report was published in London and Washington on the 30th April. 
On the evening of that day President Truman issued a statement which read in 
part as follows :— 

“T am very happy that the request which I made for the immediate admission 
of 100,000 Jews into Palestine has been unanimously endorsed by the Anglo- 
American Clommittee of Inquiry. The transference of these unfortunate people 
should now be accomplished with the greatest despatch.... I am also pleased 
that the Committee recommends in effect the abrogation of the White Paper of 
1939 including existing restrictions on immigration and land acquisition to permit 
the further development of the Jewish national home. It is also gratifying that 
the report envisages the carrying out of large s ‘ale economic development projects 
in Palestine which would facilitate further immigration and be of benefit to the 
entire population. In addition to those immediate objectives the report deals 
with many other questions of long-range political policics and questions of inter- 
national law which require careful study and which I will take under advisement.”’ 


131. On the following day the Prime Minister, in a statement to the House 
of Commons, made it clear that His Majesty's Govermnent could not agree to decide 
upon the Committee’s recommendations concerning immigration in advance of 
their general decision on the Report. ‘The Report”, he said, ‘‘must be considered 
as a whole in all its implications’. He also stated the Government’s conclusions 
that they were not in a position to give effect to the Report with their own finan- 
cial and military resources alone, and that the disbandment and disarmament of 
illegal nulitary formations in Palestine would be an essential precondition to the 
admission of the 100,000 immigrants. 
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132. The Report was examined at meetings between British and American 
officials in London during June and July. ‘The two delegations of officials reached 
full agreement on the terms of a report to their Governments. ‘Taking as thei 

eS, nm 
starting point the third (constitutional) recommendation of the Anglo-American 
Committee quoted in paragraph 129 above, they advocated, as the means for put- 

7 nD 2 ‘ 
ting this recommendation into effect, a plan for provincial autonomy. 


NOO NOT 


133. Under this plan, the greater part of Palestine would be divided into an 
Arab and a Jewish province, the latter including almost the entire area on whieh 
Jews had already settled together with a considerable area between and around 
the settlements. Hach province would have an elected legislature and an executive, 


36 


‘vith a wide range of functions including control over land transfers and the power 
to limit immigration. Jerusalem and Bethlehem, together with the Negeb (de- 
fined as the uninhabited triangle of waste land in the south of Palestine) would 
remain under the direct control of the Central Government. 


134. The Central Government would be administered by the British High Com- 
missioner, with a nominated Mxecutive Council, It would have exclusive authority 
in questions of defence, foreign relations, customs and excise, and initially in the 
administration of law and order. It would also have all powers not expressly 


granted to the provinces. 


135. Outlining the plan in the House of Commons, Mr, Herbert Morrison 


claimed that it: 


“would greatly simplify the problem of Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
Though final control over immigration would continue to rest with the Central 
Government, this control would be exercised on the basis of recommendations 
made by the Provincial Governments. So long as the economic absorptive capacity 
of the province was not exceeded, the Central Government would authorise the 
immigration desired by the Provincial Government. It would have no power 
to authorise immigration in excess of any limitations proposed by the Provincial 
Governments. Thus, though the Government of the Arab Province would have 
full power to exclude Jewish immigrants from its Province, the Jewish Province 
would, normally, be able to admit as many immigrants as its Government desired. 
As part of this plan, the experts suggest that it would become possible to accept 
the recommendations of the Anglo-American Committee for the immediate ad- 
mission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants into Palestine, and for continuing im- 
2% 


auaLafay 


migration thereafter. 


136. 1f was the intention of His Majesty’s Government that, if agreement 
~eould be reached on the basis of this plan, it would be embodied in a trusteeship 
agreement. In the long run, the way would be left open for development either 
towards an independent federal State or towards partition. If partition was the 
outcome, its character would be governed by the provision that the boundaries of 
the Arab and Jewish Provinces could not be modified except by mutual consent. 


137. On the 25th July His Majesty’s Government approved in principle the 
policy recommended by the British and American officials, as a basis for negotiation 


with Arabs and Jews. 
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138. The United States Government, however, was not prepared to associate 
itself with this effort to obtain agreement on the basis of the recommendations made 


by the two delegations of officials. 


NOO NOT 


The London Conference, 1946-47. 


139. 'The States Members of the Arab Teague, on receiving from His Majesty's 
Government and the United States Government requests for their views on the 


* ‘The text of Mr. Morrisons’ speech is reproduced in Cmd, 70-44. 
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Report of the Anglo-American Committee, had met in conference at Bludan n@ 
Syria. Hach of the Arab Governments subsequently addressed to His Majesty’s 
Government, in addition to a note containing comments on the Committee’s re- 
commendations, a further note inviting the British Government to negotiate ‘‘for 
the conclusion of an agreement which will put an end to the present situation in 
Palestine and transform it into one in conformity with the provisions of the Charter 
and agreeable with its aims’. The Arab Governments further suggested that 
the Conference should be convened in time ‘‘to conclude a complete and satisfactory 
agreement before the next Session of the General Assembly to be held in September, 
1946’’. It had been the intention of His Majesty’s Government, in accordance 
with pledges given at various times, to consult the interested parties before reaching 
a final decision on their policy in Palestine. In conformity with this intention, the 
Report of the Anglo-American Conference of officials provided that its proposals, 
if adopted by the two Governments, ‘‘should be presented to Arab and Jewish re- 
presentatives as a basis for negotiations at a Conference to be convened by the 
United Kingdom Government’’. 


140. Invitations to a Conference in London were issued on 25th July to the 
Governments of the States Members of the Arab League, to the Jewish Agency for 
-alestme and to the Palestine Arab Higher Tixecutive. Other prominent Palestinian 
Arabs, the Secretary General of the Arab League and representatives of Jewish 
opinion in the United Kingdom and in Palestine were invited subsequently. 


141. The Conference opened on 9th September—attended by representatives of 
all the independent Arab States, together with the Secretary General of the Arab 
ueague. Neither the Jews nor the Palestinian Arabs had accepted invitations. 


142. The British Delegation put the provincial autonomy plan before the Con- 
ference as the first item for discussion. The Arab Delegates at once made it clear 
that they were opposed to this plan in principle and could not accept it as a basis 
for discussion. They criticised many of its features; but it was clear that, funda- 
mentally, their rejection of this solution was based on their conviction that any 
scheme of provincial autonomy would inevitably lead to partition. 


143. The British Delegation had at the outset stated that His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not finally committed to the provincial autonomy plan and were wil- 
Img to consider any alternative proposals which might be put forward. When it 
became clear that the Arab delegates were unanimous in their opposition to the 
provincial plan and were unwilling to discuss it in detail, they were invited to ex- 
plain what alternative proposals they had for dealing with the problem. 


WOO NO? 


144. In response to this mvitation the Arab Delegations propounded their 
solution*, the maim features of which were the following :— 


(a) Palestine would be a unitary State with a permanent Arab majority , 
and would attain its independence as such after a short period of transition 
(two or three years) under British Mandate. 


* Cmd. 7044. 
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(b) Within this unitary State, Jews who had acquired Palestinian citizen- 
ship (for which the qualification would be ten years’ residence in the country) 
would have full civil rights, equally with all other citizens of Palestine. 


(c) Special safeguards would be provided to protect the religious and cul- 
tural rights of the Jewish community. 


(d) The sanctity of the Holy Places would be guaranteed and safeguards 
provided for freedom of religious practice throughout Palestine. 


(e) The Jewish community would be entitled to a number of seats in’ the 
Legislative Assembly proportionate to the number of Jewish citizens (as de- 
fined) in Palestine, subject to the proviso that in no case would the number of 
Jewish representatives exceed one third of the total number of members. 


(f) All legislation concerning immigration and the transfer of land would 
require the consent of the Arabs in Palestine as expressed by a majority of the 
Arab members of the Legislative Assembly. 


(g) The guarantees concerning the Holy Places would be alterable only 
with the consent of the United Nations; and the safeguards provided for the 
Jewish community would be alterable only with the consent of a majority of 
the Jewish members of the Legislative Assembly. 


145. It was the Arab plan that a constitution on these lines should be brought 
into being during the transition period. The first step would be for the High 
Commissioner to establish, by nomination, a Provisional Government consisting 
of seven Arabs and three Jews; and this Government would arrange for the 
election of a Constituent Assembly, which would be charged with the task of drawing 
up, within six months, a detailed constitution consistent with the general principles 
outlined above. If the Constituent Assembly failed to complete its work within 
the prescribed period of six months, the Provisional Government would itself pro- 
mulgate a constitution. This was intended to ensure that the scheme could 
proceed even in the face of a Jewish boycott. Subject to the observance of certain 
wide directives, the constitution would not be subject to mandatory veto. When 
the constitution had been adopted, a Legislative Assembly would be elected and 
the first Head of the independent Palestine State would be appointed. The High 
Commissioner would then transfer his authority to the Head of the State, and 
a Treaty would be concluded defining the future relations between His Majesty's 
Government and the Government of Palestine. 


146. The Anglo-Arab Conference was adjourned at the beginning of October, 
in order to permit certain of the delegates to attend the United Nations General 
Assembly and the Council of Foreign Ministers. The Conference did not re- 
assemble until the 27th January. 


147. During this recess, the Zionist Congress met at Basle, and denounced 
the plan of provincial autonomy as ‘‘a travesty of Britain’s obligations under the 
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Mandate’, unacceptable even as a basis for discussion. It would. prevent the @ 
settlement of Jews in the greater part of Palestine, while denying them independ- 
ence even in the territory allocated to the Jewish Province. The Congress also 
recorded its opposition to any trusteeship superseding the Mandate and postponing 

the establishment of the Jewish State. Another resolution declared that the 
Zionist movement could not “‘in the existing circumstances’’ participate in the 
London Conference. The Congress re-affirmed its political programme in the 
following terms :— ) 


‘““ () that Palestine be established as a Jewish Commonwealth integrated in 
“ the structure of the democratic world; 
(ii) that the gates of Palestine be opened to Jewish immigration; 
(111) that the Jewish Agency be vested with the control of immigration into 
Palestine and with the necessary authority for the upbuilding of the 
country.” 


148. When the Anglo-Arab Conference resumed its work in January, 1947, 
representatives of the Jewish Agency engaged in parallel but informal conversations 
with His Majesty’s Government. In the course of these conversations, they put 
forward three suggestions. In the first place they asked that Palestine should 
become a Jewish State. They added that, if no decision could yet be taken as 
to the ultimate status of Palestine, Jewish immigration should be permitted up 
to the full extent of the country’s economic absorptive capacity and no part of 
the country should be closed to Jewish land purchase and settlement. Finally, they 
indicated that they would be prepared to recommend acceptance of ‘‘a viable Jewish 
State in an adequate area of Palestine’’. 


149. On the 7th February, 1947, the British Delegation at the Anglo-Arab 
Conference submitted new proposals*, which were also communicated to the Jewish 
Agency. ‘These provided for a five-year period of British trusteeship over Palestine, 
with the declared object of preparing the country for independence. 


150. The proposed terms of trusteeship would include provision for a sub- 
stantial measure of local autonomy in areas so delimited as to include a substantial 
majority either of Jews or of Arabs. The High Commissioner would retain 
responsibility for protecting the minorities in these areas. At the centre, the High 
Commissioner would endeavour to form a representative Advisory Council. At 
the end of four years, a Constituent Assembly would be elected. If agreement 
was reached between a majority of the Arab representatives and a majority of the 
Jewish representatives in this Assembly, an independent State would be established 
without delay. In the event of disagreement, the ‘Trusteeship Council of the 
United Nations would be asked to advise upon future procedure. 
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151. It was the view of the British Delegation that ‘‘any provisions made for 
future Jewish immigration must rest upon consideration for the well-being of 
Palestine as a whole’. With this end in view, the trusteeship agreement would 
provide for the admission of 96,000 Jewish immigrants during the first two years 
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@ of its operation. Thereafter the rate would be determined, with due regard for 
' the principle of economic absorptive capacity, by the High Commissioner in con- 
sultation with his Advisory Council. In the event of disagreement, the final 
decision would rest with an arbitration tribunal appointed by the United Nations. 


152. His Majesty’s Government considered that these proposals were consistent 
with the terms both of the League Mandate and of Article 76 of the United 
Nations Charter. They also looked forward to an early termination of the trust : 


“His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to continue indefinitely to govern 
Palestine themselves merely because Arabs and Jews cannot agree upon the means 
of sharing its government between them. The proposals contained in the present 
Memorandum are designed to give the two peoples an opportunity of demon- 
strating their ability to work together for the good of Palestine as a whole and 
so providing a stable foundation for an independent State.” 


153. The latest British proposals were rejected both by the Arab Delegations 
(which included, at the second part of the London Conference, a Delegation 
representing the Palestine Arab Higher Hixecutive), and by the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine. ‘Thereupon the Mandatory decided to refer the problem to the 


United Nations. | 
Reference to the United Nations. 


154. This decision was announced to the House of Commons by the Foreign 
Secretary on the 18th February, 1947. In the course of his speech he said :— 


“His Majesty’s Government have... . been faced with an irreconcilable con- 
flict of principles. There are in Palestine about 1,200,000 Arabs and 600,000 Jews. 
For the Jews, the essential point of principle is the creation of a sovereign Jewish 
State. For the Arabs, the essential point of principle is to resist to the last the 
establishment of Jewish sovereignty in any part of Palestine. The discussions of 
the last month have quite clearly shown that there is no prospect of resolving this 
conflict by any settlement negotiated between the parties. But if the conflict has 
to be resolved by an arbitrary decision, that is not a decision which His Majesty’s 
Government are empowered, as Mandatory, to take. His Majesty’s Government 
have of themselves no power, under the terms of the Mandate, to award the country 
either to the Arabs or to the Jews, or even to partition it between them, 

It is in these circumstances that we have decided that we are unable to accept 
the scheme put forward either by the Arabs or by the Jews, or to impose our- 
selves a solution of our own. We have, therefore, reached the conclusion that the 
only course now open to us is to submit the problem to the judgment of the United 
Nations. We intend to place before them an historical account of the way in 
which His Majesty’s Government have discharged their trust in Palestine over 
the last twenty-five years. We shall explain that the Mandate has proved to be 
unworkable in practice, and that the obligations undertaken to the two communities 
in Palestine have been shown to be irreconcilable. We shall describe the various 
proposals which have been put forward for dealing with the situation, namely, the 
Arab Plan, the Zionists’ aspirations, so far as we have been able to ascertain them, 
the proposals of the Anglo-American Committee and the various proposals which 
we ourselves have put forward. We shall then ask the United Nations to consider 
our report, and to recommend a settlement of the problem. We do not intend our- 
selves to recommend any particular solution.” 


LONDON, 
July, 1947. 
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The paper attached is an advance copy received by air from New York. 
It is circulated to the officials whose names are underlined below for advance 
information only. A copy has gone forward for entry in the Foreign Office. Full 
circulation will be given when further copies are received by sea. 


United Nations (Economic and Social) Department 
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‘Minister of State 


Mr. Fleming (Cabinet Offices) 
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Mr. GB. Shannon (Commonwealth Rela- 
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Mr. A. F. Morley (Burma Office) 

Mr. J. J. W. Handford (Scottish Office) 
Mr. O. C. Allen (Home Office) 

Mr. H. Townshend (G.P.O.) 

Dr. G. North (Registrar-General) 


Mr. B. R. Curson (Commonwealth Relations 
Office) 
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| | A/AC.e/B- 
GENERAL | 2 October 1947 


ASSEMBLY | ORIGINAL: ENGLISH 


) ANS al 
AD HOC COMMITTEE ON Q&E\ PALESTINIAN QUESTION 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


The following letter has been received from the United Kingdom Delegation 
to the United Nations: 


United Kingdom Delegation to the 
United Nations, New York 
18 August 1947 


Sir: 


I have the honour to forward to Your Excellency herewith a memorandum 
by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom entitled "Political History 
of Palestine under British Administration". | : 


This memorandum constitutes His Majesty's Government's account of their 
administration of the League of Nations mandate in Palestine, and.is sent to 
you in accordance with the undertaking given in my note of 2nd April,* in 
which I had the honour to request that the problem of Palestine should be 
placed on the Agenda of the General Assembly at its next regular Session:. St 
I shall be grateful, therefore, if you will arrange for this document to he 
issued as an Assembly document in connexion with Item 21 of the Provisional 
Agenda of the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly, which was | 
circulated on the 18th July last. , 


I should call your attention to the fact that this memorandum has akbar 
been made available to the Special Committee on Palestine established by tie’. 
Special Session of the General Assembly called at the request of the os 
United Kingdom Government and which met on April 28th last. His Majesty's 
Government thought it advisable that the memorandum be communicated to the 
Special Committee Since, as I had the honour to inform the Special Assembly, 
my Government wished to be entirely at the disposal of the Committee and to 
give it all the information that it might require. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your Excellency's obedient Servant, 


(Signed) Alexander Cadogan 
His Excellency 


Monsieur Trygve Lie 
Secretary -General 
United Nations 
Lake Success, N.Y. 


NOTE; Crily a limited number of copies of the memorandum are available for 


distribution and they are attached hereto. | : 
f 
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Your letter of July 2nd to Chancery, 
Washington: His Majesty's Government's memorandum on 
Palestine. e 


Dear Department 


Since this post will be the centre of 
Palestine discussions, and in view of the wide public 
interest here, we should be grateful if you would ask 
the High Commissioner to send us 100 copies by air mail 
instead of the 10 mentioned in your letter. We will 
telegraph as soon as our copies arrive. 


When the General Assembly starts we 
shall probably need at least another 100 copies. Could 
these please be sent as soon as possible by sea bag? 


Yours ever, 


N 
beuaifrox ° 


Eastern Department 
Foreign Office 
London, S.W.l. 
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Mr. Balfour D. 9.25 pem. 17th July 1947. 
No. 5991 | R. 5.50 am 18th July 1947. 


17th July 1947. 


Repeated to Jerusalem. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 


Eastern Department. letter to Chancery of 
July 2nd about publicity for Palestine Govermient 
memorandum. 


Copies have been received, the bulk of them 
peing with United <ingdom Delegation New York. 
Publicity has been cencerted with New York on 
time schedule propesed your telegram No. 7156. . Mg) 
ee 
[Copy sent to Middle East Secretariat]. 2 es 6 
| Sheet 
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En Clair DEPARTMENTAL No. 1 


FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN OFFICE 


(From Permanent United Kingdom Representative: to the 
| United Nations) 


No. 1915 D. 12. 50 p.m. 18th July, 1947. 


18th July, 1947. R. 7. Ol p.m. 18th July, 1947. 


Repeated to Jerusalem 
Washington 


2222 
MOST IMMEDIATE 
Your telegram No. 2160. 
Palestine memorandun. 


Ten copies only of memorandum on political history 
received New York this morning. They were despatched 
July 10th and are assumed to be documents subject of your 
telegram under reference. 


2. Washington has not received copies so far, so general 
release in United States is impossible. 


5. In conjunction with Washington we have however 
arranged to rclease "memorandum on the administration 

of Palestine" also published at Jerusalem, which we have 
not received direct, but copies of which are now available 
in quantity at B.I.S. here and in Washington. 


4.  Washingtom had assumed that "administration" nemoran- 
um which they had just received was the document referred to 
ne tial eee er reference. It will in any event 

be the only document released generally in Washington and 


New York today. 
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(To Permanent United Kingdon Representative to the 
United Nations) 


No, 2210 D. 9.50 p.m. L8th July, 1947 
18th July, 1947 


Repeated to Washington No. 7267 Immediate 
Jerusalen 


uuuudYu 


TE 
Your telegram No. 1915 [ Palestine]. 


la rove your action in giving publicity to the . 
Palestine Goverment *s a emoraiiia: : 


2. In view of the fact that this has been done 
of ate de jecty wigh the rel ea se here and in Jerusalen 


of His Maies ernnent 5 memorandum, I hope 
you will do your best to ensure that the two documents 
are not confused by the American press. 
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2 FN ONT 
FROM Nei YORK TO FORE{GN OFFICE 


(From Permanent United Kingdom Representative to the 
| United Nations) 


No. 1952. D. 11.25 a.m. July 2lst, 1947. 
July 21st, 1947. R 7. Opem July 21st, 1947, 


Repeated to Jerusalem 


JJJ 


Your telegran No. 194 Saving: Palestine. 

As you surmise any fears I may have expressed 
regarding likelihood of delay in consideration of 
Palestine question by Assembly were based on doubts 
whether Special Committee's report would be ready in time, 


2, In this connexion I have made enquiries of 
Secretariat (Cordier) and understand that they for their 
part are doing everything possible in the way of 
providing adequate Staff, etc. to enable report of 
Special Committee to be read in time to be considered at 
early stage in proceedings of General Assembly, On 

revisional agenda of Assembly which will be circulated 
o members, United Kingdon note of April lst, repert 
of Special Committee and Saudi Arabian-Iraqi propesst 
for the termination of the mandate appear as Items 21, 


22 and 23 respectively It will ef ceurse be for General 
Committee te decide which Cemmittees sheuld deal with 


these items and Committees can presumably decide on the 
erder in which they de their werk, Cordier himself has 
expressed personal view that Palestine question might be 
dealt with, at any rate in the first instance, by 
Committee 2, particularly in view ef prebabillty thet 


agenda of Committee 1 will be very heavy. 
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Fereign Office please pass te Jerusalem as ny 
telegram Ne, 60. 


[Cepies sent to Celenial Office fer repetitien te 
Jerusalem, 
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OUTWARD TALiGRahi 


From oo, us o., COLUitus. 
Lo HIGH cCUbdiIowTGioR, Pabsol iii. 


De. 1.6647 1615 hrs. 


iv ile 17 2 2 e 


It may be necessary to muke uvailuble 
a further 1l0UO copies of Heiu.G.'s 
hlemorundum presented tv U.i.b.U.L.”. 
("political History of Pulestine under 
British Administration") to sceretery- 
General at New York by the beyginnin, of 
September. Cost would be et by United 
liations. 


Pleiuse telegraph whether, if tnis 
reyuest muterializes, there will be my 
difviculty in ticeting iv. 
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® INWARD TELEGRAM 7 


FROM PALESTINE (Gen. Sir A. 
_ Qanninghem) 


D. 4th Auguat, 1947, 
Re er . = ; 20.45 Nr se 


No. 149k. 
Your telegram Mo. 1722. 


Political History of 
Palestine under British 
Adminiatration. 


No difficulty. 


Copies could be run off 
in about one week, cost about 
50 mils each. 
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TiiPOR LANL Colonial Uffice, > 
Downing street, 
eis ig 


you Pree ith Te. Oe einai ce eile 


AUkUst 7, 1947. 


Mu Diw HocalA eta pee 
he mer a 
t understand that, before he went on IéaV¥e, 
you drew Liathieson's attentiun to the statement 
regarding the legal position under the illundate 
made in tne lust sub-paragraph of section 3 of 
Chapter IT of the "suppleientary Memorandum by 
the Guvermiuent of bulestine, including ijotes 
on uvidence given to the United vations! special 
Uolmittee on yalestine up to the lath July, aS a 
(the oreen-covered print). _ 


“& Nave now Studied this guestion nere in 
the, light of the. views ot our International. 
Relations Depurtment and Leval .dvisers, witth-.. 
Special reference to the question wnetner-or. 
awt a corrected version Should be issued. as 
we see it tne vresent position of the iiaidate. 
vor ralestine can be suiuuarized as Lollows;: . 


Under article 80(1; of the United iutions 
Uharter, our vrignts and obligations - and any other 
state's rights - under the hindate for pulestine 
ure expressly preserved, except us ily be S&greed 
upon in &.Subseyuent trusteecshnip ausrecivent tor 
the territory and until such avreement hus been 
Cone Luaéad, ee CONLAr aS OOP fice FO“ Conta nue 
to aditinister Pulestine, if any confirmtion is 
reyquirede wnether "the haudate tor Pdestine! 
is still in existence is a metaonysical uwuestion 


/tnich 


a ye gk Ge ee ea eee MOO: fae 
ile Detaled, RO re) ye s Ge @ ve 
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HOO NOT 


Which could no doubt be argued at length. 

what matters is that things co on us if it were, 
at least so far as -concerns the status of 

ilis.G, as the adninisterins power and the rights 
of other states sucn «Ss those of the U.i.aA. 
under the-1l924 Convention. 


oe 
Politically, we are committed by our 
Statement at the ieasue of Mations Linal 
Session and by the Lea-ue resolution of the 
18th april 1946 (a) to udminister Palestine 
"in accordance with the general principles of 
the mandate" und (b} to continue to do this 
"until other arrangements huve been agreed on 
between tieiuG. and the United Nations", 


the tenor of our legal advice is this. 
It is undoubtedly right that the Palestine 
Order-in-CGouncil cannot be challenged in the 
local Uourts on the ground that it is-inconsistent 
With the lundate. the principle is well established 
that Municipel Luw cannot, in the absence of 
provision. to the contrary, be challenged on the 
ground that it is esntrary to international. a 
agreement. rulestine Ordinances can pe held-- 
invalia-if they are repugnant to the liandate but 
this is only becuuse the Urder-in-Council itself 
SO provides. - 0 RAR 
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the statement that the provisions of the 
Lidndate constitute @ covenant between H.il and 
the rrinci pal allied Powers sees to be incorrect. 
It does not seem to matter very imuch that the 
liandate is referred to as a "Covenant". 
Whether it be referred to as a "reaty", an 
-“Acreenent", a "Covenant", or an "International 
Instrument! appears immaterial. Lne Lnporten t 
point is that we can hardly deny that it is 
an Instrument creatin, international obligations 
HOP Slelilere wne Statement in the ralestine 


WOO NOT 


/Governmuent's 


REE eB DY OU Ry ee a RG ee, ae esis a 


Se eeeteeente ne tees al eee 


. att 
comers? 


_ aa | | : Registry A : io 
: : No. B. 724.5/987/ 21 = a Sth August, 1947. 


— “ OUT FiLe 


\ i é Top Secret. 


Secret. 
Confidential. 


Rice - Restricted. May I refer you to your letter No. 75872/1 54 


My dear Trafford, 


of the 7th August, about the passage in chapter 2 
of the "Supolementary Memordandum by the Govern- 
Mr. eonwore Smith! ment of Palestine/ "dealing with the 
os POE eerie status of the Palestine Mandate. 

Our Legal Advisers are in general agreement 
with your statement of the legal nosition. In 
their opinion the Mandate is not an agreement 
between H.M.Government and the Principal Allied 
Powers, but is simply an instrument made in 
accordance with Article 22(8) of the Eovenant of 
the League of Nations and by which the @ouncil 


of the League defined thedegree of authority, 


IN THIS MARGIN. 


control or administration to be exfercised by 
the Mandatory. The Principal Allied Powers 
Selected H.M.Government as the Mandatory and H.M. 


Government accepted the Mandate, but these facts 
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did not make H.M.Government’ and the Principal 


TO BE WRITTEN 


Allied Powers parties to an agreement embodying 


NOO NO? 


all the terms of the Mandate. The only agreement 


a 


as such, reparding the Mandate, which H.M. Covern- 


ment entered into with the Allies generally, was 


NOTHING 


the League Crrnerl itself, Article 22 of which 
imposed on H.M.Government the obligation to 
observe the terms of the Mandate as defined by the 
Council and made H.M.Government responsible to 
the Leaghe for the administration of the Mandate. 
Were 

If the Mandate we in fact in the nature of 

an agreement between H.M.Government and the 
al hard 

Principal Allied Powers, then those/of the Princip 
al Allied Powers who are not at war with H.M, 
Government might regard it as still in force 
between them and H.M.Government and might conseq- 

claim 


uently/embarrassing]ypaime extensive rights to, 
interferes 
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interfere in the administration of Palestine. 

“The point is therefore fundamental f and, if there 
is any danger that the United Nations Gonndt bes 
may adopt the sesém/gstatement in Mout report 

and therefym® give it some sort of authority, a 
correction should be made without aeiay. farthoush 
the whole of the sub-paragraphs in question might 
be better expressed, it is presumably desirable 
that the "Supplementary Membrandum" should be 
amended as little as possible, and the wording 
suggested in the last naragraph but one of your 
letter avpears to meet the case. I suppose that 
the Committee would also be given a brief ex ienabian 


of why the statement at present contained in the 


Memorandum is considered to be misleading. 


IN THIS MARGIN. 
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Government's Memorandum does, however, appear 
to be inaccurate in its reference to the 
PYincipal sallied sowers. LG 2S Ut riculy co 
Say in Whut category the imandate should be 
placed, but assuiing that it constitutes 

Some Sort of agreeinent, or to use the words in 
the statenent "a covenant", it is by no ieans 
clear wno wers the vearties. Lt was the 
Principal allied Powers who selected ii.i.. us 
the iendatory, but the terms of the lhiundate 
were determined by the Council of the Leasue 
of ilitions and the Nanaate is expressed to 

be exercised on behali’ ot the Leasue. (see 
the preamble senerally). the Principal 
allied rowers as such appear to have hed no 
hand in the draftin: or the document. Lie 
conclusion therefore, would apveur to ve that 
li the iwwndate is Some sort of usreement then 
the parties were ilu. unui the League of 
ations. 


we@ here are in considerable doubt whether 
it may not be wise to leave the offending 
passuge alone, unless there are concrete 
reasons Tor thiniingy, that the wis-st.teiment is 
GOLn > CO BLOVe Cliparrasein. ¢ 40 COPLreCT Lt 
how WOULG DELS tne Galliculsy Guestion of tae 
legal position under the Landate into unuesiruble 
prominence, and tight jive Ppise to ull sorts 
Of unprovituble urvuuents. Un tas other nund 
the Golmuittee ure known to be interested in 
this sort of guestiun und way thoretore tention 
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/the point 


os 


the point in tneir report. Fron. this point 

of view you may think it well to have the 
correction made, (preswibly in a coimiunication 
from macuillivray to the Conmittee;). aes 
correction is nade, we Suyeest that the stutenent 
Shoulda read “the Mandate constituted un’ 
international instrument involving oblivctions 
in the iutvernativnal rield,; but, Like the 
provisions of any treaty or convention, it 
would not itself be a tus) cupuble of 
6Gnforcement- DY the JVOUPrtS: 4a4s64" 


we may have to gv to Pulestine pel'ore 
finally settling this yuestion, but shoula be vlad in 
the first instance to huve a statenent ot the 
Woreign Gffice view. when the wuestion whether or not 
a correction is to be issued hus been settled I 
propose to send 4 copy 62 the correspondence to 
uiic Gillivray. 7 
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May 1 refer you to your letter "0, 788723/154 - 
the 7th August, &bout the saag::-se in chapter 2 
the "Supnlenentary “emorardun by the Gover-nent 
Palestine” dealing with the present atatus of the 


1estine “sandete, 


Yur egal Advisers cre in gentral agreenent with 
your gtatenent of the lezal sositiun. in their opinion 
the Mandate ig not an az recnent vetween fis Majosty" Ss 
Governnmt and the Prineipal Allied Powers, but is 
simply sn instrunmt made in accordance with Art: cl1é 

(8) of the Covenant of the Leasune of Nationg amd 
by wh ch the Comfiell of the weaned derined the 
degree of authority, control or administration to be 
@xercised by the Mandatory. The Priredinal Allied Powers 
selected !tia ‘ajost:'’s Governnent ag the Mandatory and 
His “ajosty'’s Government accented the “andate, but these 
fects did not make Jia Majesty's J vernnont and the 
Principal Allied rowerg parties t+ an o:; senent 
embodying all wee pets or ba : he on 


QIPeene n Tendate, which 
Tin Jegty'a « wlth the Allies 


generally 3 seit, Article 
3f whieb a. over inet the - 
obligation to nbaerve the terme Lhe “Mare 

by the Council and ade ie “agect -'a Governnent 
responsible to the Lo 7 aecemeas Gation of 

Mandate, 
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he nature of an 
‘fq “ln dng ment and the Prince ipa | 


ate 


‘at 


refrord i 1th, Egqes 
Colonial UfELOC. 


3 Far 


Piao’ 


Toe 


Allied Powerg, than those at le 

f1116d@ cowerg who sre not a. war : 
Vajesty'a Coverrment might vezerd it ag etil1l Bas 7/6 aaa ane Gea Ce ae) 
in fore@® between them and tis Majeety's ig ead ey 
eovernment end aivzht bial ele Mea 3 : chee eee 
eonberrasc ingly extensive rights to interfere 

in th: adminiot ation .r Palestine, “he point ie 
therefore fundamental and, if there ia avy das. er 
G at the inited Vatione Coyv:ittee cay adopt the 
iisstatenent in their report ond thereby sive it 
297 sort of authority, a corveetion should ba 
node without delay. 
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though the whole of the subevara:: 


m cight be beater expressed, 41 


™ 


réepunebly ceslrable that tho “cus lementary 


ote 


~~ 


should be anended ao little as 
Ww ne n the last 
of your letter appears ts meet 
nunpose that the Conmnittee woul 
& brief axplamsation of wiy 
present contained in the ‘em 
to be iisleading, 
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OUTWARD TELEGRAM. MOST SECRET 


75872/154/20/47 a | ,  LNDEXED 


(At A REINS Te Te “1047 


Cypher (0..P.) 


TO PALESTINE (General Sir A. Cunningham) 


- 


FROM S. OF S., COLONIKS. 
Sent 28th Auguat, 1947. 07.00 hrs. 


IMMEDIATE 
No,.1968 Top Secret. 


Supplementary meancrandum by the Government of 
Paleetine presented to UNSCOP July U7. ? : 


Paragraph 3 of Chapter 2 has come under examination 
here and the view has been expressed by both Colonial Office 
and Foreign Office legal advisers that statement that 
Mandate constituted a covenant between H.M. and the 
Printipal Allisd Powers is incorrect. The exact status of 
mandated territorios in international law has never basn 
authoritatively determined but H.M.G, has alwsys 
specifically deGlined to accept the contention, at one tims 
Very popular with the United States of America, that tha 
Paleatine Mandate constituted a covenant betwoen the 
Mandatory and the Allied and Associated Powarse, In thair 
opinion the Mandate is not an agreement or covenant beiwoon 
HoM.G. and the Principal Allied Powers but is simpiay an 
instrument made in accordance with article 22(8) of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations by which the Council of 
the League defined the degree of authority, control or 
administration to be exercised by the Mandatory. The 
principal Allied Powers Mlevted H.M.G. aa the Mandatory for 
Palestine and H.M.G. accepted the Mandate, but these facts 
Gid not make H.M.G. and the Principal Allied Powers parsies 
to an agreement ombodying the terms of the Mandaty. fhe 
only agreement as such, regarding ths Mandate, which H.M.G. 
entered into with the Allies gencrally, was the League — 
Cevenant itself, Article 22 of which imposed on H.M.@ the 
obligation to observe the terma of the Mandate as defined 
by the Council and made H.M.G. Frespansiblse to the League for 
the administration of the Mandate. If the Mandate were in 
fact in the nature of an agreement betwean H.M.G. and tho 
Principal Allied Powers, then those at least of the 
Principal Allied Powers who are not at war with H.M.G- might 
regard it as atill in force between them and H.M.G., and 
might consequently claim embarrassingly extensive rignus 
to dnterfere in the administration of Palestine. It there 
is any danger that UNSCOP may adopt this doctrine tn their 
report, and in view of the numbers of juristea on the 
Sommittes this is not improbable, a correction to the 
Palestine Government's memorandum should be made without 


auaLafay 
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WOO NO? 


fe Jt is suggested that MacGilliveay he authoriaad to 
inform the Gommittes that tho Palestine Covernumant wishes to 
amend paragraph 3 of Chapter 2 of the Supplementary 
Memorandum asp Lolloawa: 


Sudsparagraph 5 begin: “fhe Mandate constituted 


intornations, inatrument involving obligations ta 
| Gha/ 


SONT TO DEPI. | 


the international field, but, jike the provisions of any 
treaty or convention, it would not in itself be a law 
Capable of enforcement by the Courts", 


(b) Sub-paragraph 5, line lu, amend to: "Mandate, 
representations would no doubt have been made by the interested 
ee oer either the diplomatic channel or the League oF 

ations", , , 7 


De In submitting. this amendment, MacGillivray might explain 
that it is necessary since H.M.G. in the U.K. have never accepted 
the doctrine that the Mandate constitutes an agreement or covenant 
between His Majesty and the principal Allied and Associated Powers. 


his The abandonment of this doctrine does not, of course, 
invalidate the judgment of the Palestine Courts, inwhich it is 
understood to have recently been incorporated, since it is a 
wolleestablished principle that Municipal law cannot bo’ 
challenged on the grounds that it is contrary to international 


agreement. ; 


De This telegram is being repeated to MacGillivray at 
Geneva, to whom it is requested your reply be also repeated, 46 
1t is desirabie that tna amendment be made at the earlisat possinie 


MOMENT » 


(Copies sent to Foreign O€tice for repetition to U.K, Delegation, 
Geneve Lor MacGillivray ). | ‘ . 
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MS, 25 

seoretary of otatea 
Sir T. Lioya 

Mro i. Thomas 

Sir 5. Caine 

Sir Cc. Joerf[rias . 
Mire Holding ; 

Mr. Martin | 

Mx, Trafford Smith 
Mr. Gutech | 

Mr, Mathioson 

Mr, Higham 

Mr, Bennett 

Mr. Robe pa LAieoWray 
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